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PREFACE 


The present instructions were commenced for the 
purpose of giving the Benedictine Oblates of St. 
Anselm’s Priory an appreciation of the life of 
prayer. They are now published in the hope that 
they may be helpful to other readers. Some were 
delivered as addresses or were published in the 
Placidian. The one entitled “De Disciplina Psal- 
lendi” appeared in the April, 1930, number of the 
American Ecclesiastical Review and is here re- 
printed with the permission of the editor. 

It is to be hoped that ever wider and wider circles 
of the laity will awaken to the beauties of a life of 
prayer. The laity, as well as religious, have as their 
ultimate end union with God by a life of prayer. 
Life in the world modifies, it does not render 1m- 
possible, a perfect life. 

Tuomas VERNER Moore 
Saint Anselm’s Priory 
Washington, D. C. 
Pentecost Sunday, 1930 
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CPR ACPE rey 
THE RELATION BETWEEN GOD AND MAN 


WHEN We look at the world in which we live, it can- 
not but strike us as a profound mystery. Millions of 
human beings living on an isolated planet of the 
sun, surrounded by millions of heavenly bodies be- 
tween which communication is impossible. Whence 
came man and whence the universe in which he 
lives? If we ask science for its interpretation of the 
origin of things, we are led back to a primal nebula 
or a swarm of “planetesimal’’ particles moving ac- 
cording to fixed laws. Whence came the nebula? 
Whence came the planetesimals? Whence came life 
upon the earth? Whence came man? ‘For these 
questions science has no answer. But there must be 
an answer. All that is must have its explanation in 
that which is and has been forever. The temporal is 
inconceivable without postulating the Eternal. The 
Eternal, therefore, whatever it may be, is the ulti- 
mate source and origin of all that now is and passes 
away with time. By the very thought, therefore, 
of that which is temporal we are led to the con- 
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clusion that time itself postulates the Eternal. 
When now we ask ourselves the question: What 
is that which is the eternal origin of all that is? we 
must conceive of this ultimate Being as a power of 
inconceivable magnitude and of intelligence that 
utterly surpasses human comprehension. All the 
energy that we see utilized on the earth comes from 
our sun, which is but a speck in the vastness of the 
universe. But the Eternal is the ultimate cause of 
all that is, and must, therefore, be a power sufficient 
to yoke the heavens under the law of gravity and 
bind all bodies beneath the laws they now obey. 
For this present order of things is, of its nature, 
temporal and doomed to pass away. This is clear 
from the fundamental concepts of natural science. 
The total amount of energy and matter in the uni- 
verse is constant. Neither can be destroyed, neither 
can be created de novo by any power of nature or of 
man. They can be changed and modified, but when 
we carefully measure and weigh what we started 
with and what we have at the conclusion of our 
operations, we find that the quantities at the be- 
ginning and end of our experiment are the same. 
Energy is a product of mass and velocity. We know 
of no infinite masses and of no infinite velocities. 
However vast the heavenly bodies, they do not fill 
all actual and possible space, nor does anything 
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move with infinite velocity. However enormous, 
therefore, the sum total of energy may be, it is not 
infinite. At the same time day by day and year by 
year it is being used up, though not destroyed. For, 
in every operation involving energy, some of it is 
“lost” as heat. Run an engine with coal or gasoline, 
some heat is lost by radiation and furthermore the 
boiler and condenser tend of themselves to come 
to the same temperature and render further work 
impossible. Drive a nail into a board with a ham- 
mer and all the energy of your blow does not go 
into splitting apart the fibre of the wood, but some 
is expended in heating the hammer and the nail. 
And so we might go on with example after ex- 
ample showing how energy is continually being 
“dissipated” as heat. Heat so lost can never be re- 
covered without work which requires the expend- 
iture of more energy, and in this process more heat 
is lost that cannot be recovered except by using up 
still more energy. Thus all the energy of the world 
is tending to assume the form of heat. Though 
various sources’ of energy are being found from 
time to time and conceived of by physicists, the 
utilization of these sources can delay, but not pre- 
vent, the “heat death” of the universe. What is 
finite and continually being used up, must even- 
tually be consumed. Our universe is an enormous 
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mechanism, but like a clock, no matter how long 
the main spring, it is slowly uncoiling, and by the 
very fact that it is running now we can be sure, not 
only that it will eventually “run down,” but also 
that at one time it was “wound up.” 

Sir James Jeans expresses this necessity of the 
final end in these words: “Energy cannot run 
downhill forever, and, like the clock-weight, it 
must touch bottom at last. And so the universe can- 
not go on forever; sooner or later the time must 
come when its last erg of energy has reached the 
lowest rung on the ladder of descending availa- 
bility, and at this moment the active life of the 
universe must cease. The energy is still there, but 
it has lost its capacity for change, it is as little able 
to work the universe as the water in a flat pond is 
able to turn a water wheel. We are left with a 
dead, although possibly a warm universe, a ‘heat 
death.’ 

“Such is the teaching of modern thermody- 
namics. There is no reason for doubting or chal- 
lenging it, and indeed it is so fully confirmed by 
the whole of our terrestrial experience, that it is 
difficult to see at what point it could be open to 
attack. "ur 


1 The Universe Around Us, New York and Cambridge, 1929, 
P. 309 
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The universe is going to “run down” at a finite 
time in the future. If that is so, at a finite time in 
the past, it was in some manner “wound up,” that 
is, given an impulse that was of such a kind that 
all subsequent movements followed by necessity 
from its first plunge into activity; or it was created 
out of nothing, endowed with the laws that have 
governed the whole course of its development. 
Whatever power has done this must be a non- 
natural source of energy. For all natural energy 
is involved in this “heat death” of the universe, 
and only a power outside of all nature, that is, a 
supernatural cause, can be responsible for the or- 
igin of this activity of the universe and the laws to 
which it is subject. This power must be an intel- 
ligent being of transcendent wisdom. Consider the 
difficulty we have had in understanding the mech- 
anism of our sense organs; consider how much re- 
mains unknown about our sensations after so many 
years of research; consider how this fragment of 
our knowledge is little more than an infinitesimal 
fraction of a complete understanding of the mech- 
anism of the cosmos; consider how easy it is to 
understand the workings of an engine compared to 
designing and constructing it—and you will be 
able in this way to attain to some inkling of what 
the Supreme Intelligence must be Who conceived 
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of and brought into being this world of realities in 
which we live. 

That a Supreme Intelligence must be the ulti- 
mate cause of the world, as we now know it, is the 
only reasonable conclusion that we can come to 
after an examination of the facts. 

The next problem that presents itself is: Can 
there be any relationship between the human mind 
and the Supreme Intelligence? If the Supreme 
Intelligence can know us, and if we can know the 
Supreme Intelligence, then there can be a relation- 
ship between the Creator and the creature. Cer- 
tainly it would be a strange and incomprehensible 
thing if the Power that made all things, those that 
have knowledge and understanding as well as 
those that merely exist, would be unable to know 
the works of His hand! He that fashioned the ear, 
doth He not hear, or He that formed the eye, 
doth He not behold? (Ps. XCIII, 9.) Our organs 
of sense and the whole apparatus of human cogni- 
tion are effects of the creative action of the Su- 
preme Intelligence, who decreed the existence of 
a world in which living beings would perceive and 
know and understand, in some faint manner even 
as He knows and understands who created all 
things and knoweth all things. 

We cannot reasonably doubt that the First 
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Cause, on which must ultimately depend all that 
we now know and all that is and ever will be, is 
Himself an intelligent being. Nor can we reason- 
ably doubt that Divine Intelligence is utterly 
transcendent in the extent of its comprehension and 
the depth of its penetration. We cannot limit it 
by comparing it to our own puny intellect, capable 
of attending to only one thing at a time. From 
these considerations it follows that the Divine In- 
telligence who made all is capable of directing all 
things to the end He had in the work of creation. 
If this is so, human history must have a meaning. 
But it has no meaning if institutions and govern- 
ments merely rise and fall, and death is the ul- 
timate end of the individual, and the final dissolu- 
tion will terminate society. The true philosophy 
of history must recognize the fundamental fact 
that the Civitas Dei is the final goal toward which 
this march of human events must ultimately tend. 

Not only must society as a whole have an ul- 
timate goal, but each individual member of it must 
have his final end. For the infinite intelligence of 
God can not only attend to the general march of 
events, but also dwell in the human mind and 
direct each member of society in the particular part 
that he must take in the divinely organized prog- 
ress and development of the world. It is, there- 
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fore, necessary with the necessity of the most sacred 
of moral obligations, for a human being to be 
obedient to the divine guidance of Him who dwells 
within the mind of man. That such guidance will 
be experienced, follows from the fundamental 
principle that God directs all the works of His 
creation individually and collectively to their final 
end. Rational beings are not only carried to their 
end, but move to it, or away from it, by voluntary 
acts of choice. If they are to be directed to their 
end, it must be by knowledge, and insight, and 
special assistance in the difficulties that may be en- 
countered in the execution of a voluntary act of 
choice. Granted that God directs rational beings 
to their end, it therefore follows that in some man- 
ner the mind of man must become conscious of the 
divine guidance. This divine guidance we recognize 
as a fact of human experience in the natural law 
known to all mankind by the voice of conscience. 
“For when the Gentiles, who have not the law, 
do by nature those things that are of the law; these 
having not the law are a law to themselves: who 
show the work of the law written in their hearts, 
their conscience bearing witness to them” (Romans 
TAT 5) 

And so it is evident to any one who thinks 
deeply about the world in which we live, that the 
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mind of man cannot live in isolation from the 
mind of God. We are subject to divine guidance. 

Once the mind is convinced that all that is must 
have its origin in God, it cannot escape the con- 
clusion that in some way all things must be destined 
for God. There is a profound difference and yet 
a peculiar similarity that we must recognize be- 
tween the Supreme Being and all creatures what- 
soever. The highest end of action that any being 
can have, is God. God, therefore, when He acts, 
must have in view ultimately the highest of all 
ends—His own Supreme Being. The creature, 
when he acts, should have before him directly or 
indirectly the highest of all ends—God Himself. 
And so there is a similarity between the creature 
and the Creator, and yet a profound difference. 
For God to seek Himself and express Himself in 
all that is, is the manifestation of Infinite Wisdom 
and Absolute Goodness and the beatification of His 
creatures. For the creature to seek itself is to fall 
infinitely short of the exalted end God must have 
had in bringing it into being, and is, therefore, the 
expression of utter folly and essential evil. 

When we pause to think of the Supreme Intel- 
ligence as the First Cause and the Ultimate End 
of all that is, we realize that God willed us and, 
therefore, in the highest sense loved us, having 
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given us existence and all the blessings we enjoy 
or ever can experience. His will is His love, and 
His love brought us into being and perfects us. 
Nor can we object that He is the cause of our 
misery and, therefore, does not love us. For if we 
but look into the history of human minds, we shall 
see that those are miserable who turn away from 
God and that those who allow God to do what He 
wills with them, are happy even when they suffer. 
God, therefore, loves us, and His love perfects 
us, and thus we see another difference between the 
Supreme Being and all creatures whatsoever. The 
love of Infinite Intelligence brings into being and 
perfects that which it wills and loves. It is not at- 
tracted by the beauty of creatures, but produces 
that beauty, and then attracts the creature to Him- 
self. The love of creatures is attracted by the 
beauty of what it sees and knows, and is a resultant, 
an effect, not a cause. 

We have but to meditate upon the infinite Di- 
vine Charity to realize how the First Cause of the 
universe manifests Himself most perfectly to us 
in the life and death of Jesus Christ. “Having 
loved His own who were in the world, He loved 
them to the end” (John XIII, 1). And so we at- 
tain to the Christian view of the world that sees 
more in the universe than vast stretches of space 
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and time and enormous stores of mass and energy. 
We look into the starry heavens and cry out: The 
heavens show forth the glory of the Lord and the 
firmament declareth the work of His hands (Ps. 
XVIII, 2), and there dawns upon the mind the 
awful mystery of Divine Charity as we realize that 
the ultimate unifying principle of all that is, the 
creative power from which all things have their 
source, the final goal towards which all that 1s has 
ever tended from the beginning of time, is not 
material energy, but Divine Charity. 

“Tet us therefore love God, because God first 
hath loved us” (1 John IV, 19). We have but to 
ponder on who God is and what we are that our 
mind may be overwhelmed with the profundity 
of this truth. Our first realization of it is the be- 
ginning of a life of prayer. And as we meditate 
upon it more and more, we realize how impossible 
it is to conceive of Christianity as an accidental 
manifestation of religious feeling, and we see ever 
more and more clearly how it is involved in the 
essential nature of the universe. “He that loveth 
not, knoweth not God, for God is charity” (1 John 
IV, 8). Without a life of prayer no knowledge of 
physics or mathematics or astronomy can enable us 
to obtain a true and vital conception of the uni- 
verse. Natural science stops at the outer shell— 
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it can never penetrate to the interior nature. All 
matter and motion is meaningless until we under- 
stand that the moving principle of all is God, the 
creator and lawgiver, whose name is Charity, and 
that Divine Charity was made known to us in its 
perfect expression in the incarnation of Christ. “By 
this hath the charity of God appeared towards us, 
because God hath sent His only begotten Son into 
the world, that we may live by Him” (1 John IV, 
9). 

How is it possible for man to live by God? What 
is life? The active exercise of normal functions 
that has in man its highest manifestation in the 
flow of thought. We live by God when we allow 
God to direct our thoughts to Himself. “Now this 
is eternal life that they may know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent” 
(John XVII, 3). Now, what is prayer! Life in its 
highest form of expression, the exercise of intellect 
and will in elevating the soul to God. God, the 
Supreme Intelligence, elevating human minds to 
a divine union with Himself, is the only explana- 
tion of the mystery of the universe. To understand 
this is to recognize how essential it is to live a life 
of prayer, and how the life of man is threatened 
with starvation unless by prayer we receive from 
God the illuminations of grace by which the mind 
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is nourished, and those inspirations of grace in 
virtue of which it grows and attains to spiritual 
perfection. 

Let us, therefore, look at the world about us and 
realize that “All men are vain, in whom there is 
not the knowledge of God; and who by these good 
things that are seen could not understand Him that 
is, neither by attending to the works have acknowl- 
edged Who was the Workman” (Wisdom XIII, 
1). Let us pass through this beautiful world prais- 
ing God who made it. Let us work so that all we 
do will be done generously for God and with God. 
Let us prevent our daily toil from becoming a 
drudgery of labor or amusement seeking, by set- 
ting apart some time every morning and every 
evening to prayer, that is to personal communion 
between our own finite mind and the Supreme In- 
telligence, who brought us into being and fash- 
ioned all that is, and destined man to find happi- 
ness in union with his Creator. Let us know that 
the mysteries of life that confront us are solved 
when once we understand the relation between 
God and man and realize that “the charity of God 
appeared toward us, because God hath sent His 
only begotten Son into the world, that we may live 
by Him” (1 John IV, 9). 


CRATE RTE 
VOCAL PRAYER 


Wuen one undertakes to live the life of a Bene- 
dictine Oblate he promises nothing more than to 
carry out to the best of his ability the principles of 
the spiritual life laid down by our Lord in the 
Gospels. The Benedictine Oblate lives according to 
the rule of St. Benedict, but this rule holds up 
before us nothing more nor less than the pure 
spirituality of the Gospels in all its beauty and 
perfection. 

‘Having our loins, therefore, girded with faith 
and the performance of good works, let us walk 
in His paths, by the guidance of the Gospel, that 
we may deserve to see Him who hath called us to 
His Kingdom.” (Prologue to the Rule. ) 

The end proposed to us may be expressed in 
several ways. In the beginning of his Rule St. 
Benedict tells us that its purpose is to enable us, 
by fidelity to its precepts, to return to Him by 
obedience from whom we have departed by the 
sloth of disobedience. 

14 
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Again our end is represented to us as the mastery 
of an art and laboring by the skill we have acquired 
in the art unto the end of life, when we shall hand 
back to the Lord the instruments he has loaned us 
and receive the reward of our labors. The art to be 
acquired is nothing more nor less than the conver- 
satio monastica, which means a loving service of 
God and the establishment of relations of perfect 
charity with all those with whom we come in con- 
tact, superiors, equals and inferiors. 

For the acquisition of this monastic art, St. Bene- 
dict lays down many means in the fourth chapter 
of his Rule, and among them is prayer: “Orationi 
frequenter incumbere.” 

Prayer as a means of sanctification is the first 
lesson for the Oblate to learn in the period of his 
novitiate. For by it he enters into the monastic 
life, as when the novice goes into the monastery 
without any delay he takes his place in choir and 
shares with the monks the Opus Dei, chanting the 
praises of God at the canonical hours of prayer. 

And so our Oblates, though they live in the 
world, as soon as they commence their novitiate 
must in some way share in the Opus Dei and learn 
how to live in the presence of God, for such is the 
monastic life of prayer which they are called to 
lead in the world. 
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Too little instruction in vocal prayer is given at 
the present day, and yet when the Apostles said to 
Christ: “Lord, teach us to pray,” he answered by 
teaching them a vocal prayer, which from that day 
to this has become the chief prayer of the Church. 
It is recited aloud or sung to its wonderfully simple 
and ancient mystic melody in every Mass. It is 
recited in silence with the body bowed at all canon- 
ical hours. At Lauds and Vespers the Abbot chants 
it aloud, while all the monks are profoundly 
bowed, that in silence they may listen particularly 
to the words, “forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us” and for the love 
of Christ forgive completely any one towards 
whom they may have entertained a harsh feeling 
during the day. 

“The Office of Lauds and Vespers, however 
must never conclude without the Lord’s Prayer 
being said aloud by the Superior, so that all may 
hear it, on account of thorns of scandal which are 
wont to arise; so that the brethren, by the covenant 
which they make in that prayer, when they say 
‘Forgive us as we forgive,’ may cleanse themselves 
of such faults” (Rule, ch. xiii). 

The “Our Father” should become particu- 
larly dear to us as the prayer of Christ. In it our 
Lord teaches us to lift up our minds to our Heav- 
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enly Father and realize that He is most truly such, 
and so when we say, Our Father who art in 
Heaven, \et not the words be hurriedly and me- 
chanically said, but let them carry our soul into the 
presence of God, the Almighty and Eternal, and 
let us realize that while we kneel before Him who 
is Infinite and Eternal, He is most truly our Fa- 
ther and loves us with a father’s love. In this reali- 
zation our vocal prayer already flashes with the 
sparks of contemplation. Sometimes, perhaps, we 
may be able to go no farther, and the soul by a 
few words taught by Christ will be led at once to 
the heights of contemplation. 

Hallowed be Thy name, Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven. How 
strange it is that our Lord teaches us to pray for 
these things. It seems as if they could not and 
should not depend on our prayers. And yet, if it 
did not depend on our prayers that men should 
cease their blasphemies, and silence their vile lan- 
guage, and hallow the name of God, and be con- 
verted from sin and errors and enter the Kingdom 
of Saints, and bend the stiff neck of pride to the 
yoke of obedience and obey God on earth as the 
angels do in Heaven—our Lord would never have 
told us to pray that all this might be accomplished. 
Strange though it may seem, it is nevertheless true: 
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many things, many great and good things, will 
come to pass only if we pray. And, therefore, our. 
Lord taught us the words of the “Our Father,” 
that God’s name may be praised the more, and 
sinners be converted, and saints appear in our land. 

Give us this day our daily bread. We cannot 
serve God unless God helps us by His grace. Many 
graces will be lacking unless we pray. This our 
Lord wanted us to understand, therefore, he 
taught us to pray daily for our supersubstantial 
bread. 

And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us. No matter how far 
one may advance in the spiritual life, he should 
never forget that he is a sinner. St. Benedict would 
have his monks maintain continually the attitude 
of the publican, who dared not so much as lift his 
eyes to heaven, but struck his breast saying: “‘O 
God, be merciful to me a sinner!” Once one com- 
mences to feel that he is holy, there is danger that 
he will lose that humble attitude that our Lord 
asks of those who recite this prayer to His Heav- 
enly Father. 

If we ask forgiveness for our sins and the 
penalty due to sin, we must not harbor the least 
resentment towards those who have offended us. 
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One who recites the “Our Father” can have no en- 
emies. He realizes that no one has degenerated so 
far but that Christ finds in him something that 
attracts His love. And so he tries to live up to the 
last testament of Christ: “A new commandment I 
give unto you that as I have loved you so you also 
ought to love one another.” The Benedictine Ob- 
late, who has taken on himself in a special manner 
to live up to the promises of his Baptism and fol- 
low in its perfection the teaching of Christ, should 
pause to consider whether or not there is any one 
whom he does not regard with the same affection 
which he hopes himself to receive from the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil. Just as we shall receive many graces if 
we pray, so shall we be spared many temptations 
and trials if we pray. Christ warns us by thus teach- 
ing us to pray, that it is foolhardy to face the world 
and its trials and temptations without prayer. He 
taught the same.lesson to us by example when in 
the Garden of Olives His sweat became drops of 
blood trickling down upon the ground and pros- 
trate he besought His Heavenly Father: “Father, 
if it be possible, let this chalice pass from me, 
nevertheless not my will, but thine be done.” 
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Though the Master was not spared, by the very fact 
that He had to drain His chalice to the dregs, the 
disciple will be shielded from many a trial and 
temptation if he prays: Lead us not into tempta- 
tion but deliver us from evil, Amen. | 

This short exposition of the “Our Father” is in- 
tended merely as an example of how vocal prayers 
may be said and the mind illuminated so that it 
peers into vast vistas of spiritual truths and the 
will is filled with yearning for the triumph of good 
in Christ’s battle in the soul and in the world 
against the forces of evil. Vocal prayer is only one 
method of mental prayer and should always be 
slow enough to allow the mind to realize the mean- 
ing of the words and make its petition with the 
dignity that befits the creature who treads the holy 
ground that is surrounded by the Majesty of the 
Creator. The rapid recitation of set forms of prayer 
may be a penitential exercise, but it ceases to be 
prayer in proportion as it becomes purely mechan- 
ical. 

Though the “Our Father” is the most ancient set 
prayer in the Christian liturgy, the early Chris- 
tians, besides the Mass, had something that cor- 
responded to the Divine Office or, as St. Benedict 
calls it, the Opus Dei. The chanting of Psalms 
was inherited from the Jews and very early in the 
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history of the Church certain hours of the day were 
set apart as canonical hours of prayer.* 

The Benedictine Oblate should, if possible, by 
some simple practice be mindful of the canonical 
hours. A simple way of doing this would be to read 
the hymns of the ferial office approximately at the 
times of the canonical hours. These hymns were 
most beautifully translated into English by Cardi- 
nal Newman, who looked upon them as the height 
of perfection in religious poetry, as indeed they 
are. Or one could say an “Our Father” with recol- 
lection in the Divine Presence and thus live and 
work in the hush of prayer and the love of God. 

Among the exercises of devotion for occasional 
use one of the most ancient is the Litany of the 
Saints. Few say this now except as a penance, and 
yet it is one of the most beautiful and ancient of the 
prayers of the Church. Though added to from 
time to time, it goes back to a period when the 
early martyrs were still a living memory in the 
minds of the faithful. It probably grew out of the 
custom of the early Christians to invoke the prayers 
of those whom they had known personally and 
had seen bear witness to the truth by a glorious 


1 For the early history of the office see Cassian, De Coenobitorum 
Institutis, I, v, ff., and the illuminating commentary of Gazaeus 
(Migne, Patrologia Latina, XLIX, 83 ff.). 
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martyrdom. We must know the saints and they 
must be our heroes, and ideals that we have set 
before us to imitate, if we are to say this Litany 
in the spirit of its origin. 

And then, how beautiful are its petitions: from 
all evil, deliver us O Lord, from all sin, from 
anger and hatred and all ill will, deliver us, O 
Lord; that Thou wouldst deign to grant to Thy 
Christian people peace and unity, we beseech Thee 
hear us; that Thou wouldst strengthen and pre- 
serve us in Thy holy service; that Thou wouldst 
elevate our minds to heavenly desires, we beseech 
Thee hear us. 

We shall speak later of the prayer of aspira- 
tion. The Litanies approved by the Church are 
most fruitful sources for such aspirations, and when 
said in the proper spirit, the type of prayer en- 
gendered is very close to the prayer of aspiration, 
which is often the middle ground through which 
the soul enters upon contemplation. 

The Litany of the Holy Name and the Litany 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus give us the verbal 
background for a very high type of prayer when 
the petitions are made with a loving attention to 
the words. 

The Litany of the Blessed Virgin Mary will 
be neglected by no good Catholic who is practising 
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this type of prayer. When the soul prays it enters 
for the time being into Heaven. When our Lord 
was transfigured, there appeared Moses and Elias 
speaking with Him. This was but to make us un- 
derstand that prayer is the living out of the com- 
munion of Saints. Only the veil of mortality sep- 
arates us from Heaven when we pray. And so at 
times we speak to our Blessed Mother or St. Bene- 
dict, and in so doing, detract not one bit from the 
glory that is given to God. When finally we enter 
Heaven, we shall not only give glory to God, but 
also commune with His Saints and Angels. We 
know by faith that we can do so now, that the 
angels of Heaven sing with us the praises of God, 
that the Blessed Mother showers her graces upon 
us when we call her the Holy Mother of God, the 
Virgin of Virgins, the Mother of Christ, and ask 
her to pray for us. 

Every morning and evening, and at the times 
of the canonical hours, the Benedictine Oblate 
must pause, at least for a few moments, and sing 
with the Angels and Saints of Heaven the praises 
of God, our Eternal King. The special way of 
doing this is a matter of his own selection, to be 
determined by the duties that are incumbent upon 
him in his particular walk of life. Though he 
should also practise mental prayer, he is called in 
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a special manner to the perfection of vocal prayer. 
He will realize that vocal prayer is a sure and safe 
way to the heights of contemplation and the per- 
fect union of the mind and heart with God. “Our 
conversation is in heaven,” said St. Paul. This 1s 
the Christian ideal. The Benedictine Oblate, who 
has promised fidelity to the principles of the Gos- 
pel, communes with God and his Angels and 
Saints, that he may attain to a perfect conversatio 
monastica, the loving service of God and the sweet- 
ness of Charity, by means of which he moves about 
among his fellowmen, doing his work in this world 
in humility and peace, because he loves God above 
all things and his neighbor as himself. 


Cre Poe Ro TT 
MEDITATION 


Tue book of Genesis says of Isaac that “he was 
gone forth to meditate in the field, the day being 
now well spent” (XXIV, 63). This is perhaps the 
first reference to an habitual practice of mental 
prayer by a layman who, after the day’s work was 
done, went off by himself to turn his thoughts to 
God and spiritual things. It is not, however, the 
earliest reference to prayer. For it is said of 
Henoch that “he walked with God and was seen 
no more because God took him” (Gen. V, 24). 
Henoch is the prototype of the religious whom 
God calls away from the world to live with Him- 
self, apart from men, and serve the world by giv- 
ing an example of a pure and holy life devoted to 
spiritual realities that the eye sees not and the hand 
cannot feel. Isaac is the prototype of the layman 
who does his work in the world and yet so disposes 
the day that time is found for communion with 
God in mental prayer. In a particular manner, 
therefore, Isaac is an example to the Beret aie 
25 
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Oblate, who, by the vivifying influence of prayer, 
tries to escape from the mental ossification that 
comes to so many that toil. 

The example of a life of prayer to toilers in a 
busy world was given by One greater than all the 
patriarchs and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself, 
during the period of His three years of busy minis- 
try. So busy was our Lord that He complained on 
one occasion that the people did not give Him 
and His Apostles time to eat and so He had to 
fly away and hide Himself from them. But in spite 
of all He found time to pray. How often do we 
not read of Him that, rising early in the morning, 
in the mists of the twilight or while as yet it was 
dark, He went out to a desert place and there 
prayed. In the evening, when His day’s work was 
done, He again went apart by Himself and prayed. 
Judas knew that this custom was inviolable. He 
could risk bringing the soldiers and servants of the 
high priest to the Garden of Olives, for he was 
sure to find our Lord at His place of evening 
prayer. On that particular evening our Lord pro- 
tracted His prayer beyond His wont, for “being 
in an agony He prayed the longer” (St. Luke 

XXII, 43). 

_ ©The things which are written are written for 
our instruction.” The good example of the patri- 
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archs and prophets, and above all the life of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, is to be imitated. 
As Christians we follow Christ and so we must try 
to imitate Him in His life of prayer and work. 
Morning and evening devoted to prayer, and the 
time that lies between given over to work, hard 
work, intense labor, that we may do to the utmost 
of our ability whatever share in human toil has 
been allotted to us by God. 

We have already treated of vocal prayer, in 
which our Lord gave His first lesson, when His 
Apostles asked Him to teach them to pray. Let 
us now consider Meditation, which apparently was 
the layman’s method of prayer when Isaac went 
forth in the evening twilight to meditate in the 
field. 

Set methods of meditation, though useful, are 
not the natural way of gaining those spiritual il- 
luminations that the mind needs in order to lead 
a spiritual life. We work our way naturally to 
meditation by reading and pondering on the 
thought of that which is read. It is at the outset a 
purely intellectual exercise, which may be carried 
on by any one who is able to read and understand in 
some measure the book he is reading. Meditation 
naturally commences as meditative spiritual read- 
ing. One who develops it naturally in this way, 
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need not come to that discouraging blankness in 
which a person sits down with the general inten- 
tion of thinking about something and finds the 
mind wandering at once to the difficulties and 
frivolities of the day. 

It is a remarkable fact that ecclesiastical students 
often find that they can study theology for an hour 
with fewer distractions than they have in an at- 
tempt to spend fifteen minutes at mental prayer. 
The reason for this is that they forget that medita- 
tion starts as an intellectual exercise essentially the 
same as the analytic process by which one sets him- 
self to the task of understanding the meaning of 
a page of printed matter that lies before him. 

If one’s period of mental prayer begins and ends 
with an intellectual analysis, it is perfectly true 
that one has not really attained to mental prayer, 
for mere study is not meditative prayer, even 
though meditation necessarily involves some study. 
In order that study may become prayer, it 1s neces- 
sary that in the course of study one should not only 
attain to the intellectual illumination of certain 
spiritual truths, but also ask oneself, whether or 
not these spiritual truths are really and practically 
principles of action and dominate conduct, and 
resolve that in future at least they shall be, and 
beg God who has illumined the mind to inspire 
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the will that one may be faithful to His precepts. 
Meditation consists essentially in setting apart 
a certain period of time to study spiritual principles 
for personal practical ends. It differs from a purely 
intellectual attempt to understand the theories of 
a philosopher without ever dreaming of putting 
them into practice. When we meditate, we study 
no human philosophy, but the Wisdom of Christ, 
the Eternal Word, and incarnate Son of God, that 
we may learn of Him who was meek and humble 
of heart, and make our souls like unto Him. 
When we set about this exercise, we may read 
the meditations of others on the words and deeds 
of our Lord; and at times this will be helpful. 
But at other times it will be like sitting down to a 
meal that has been long served and has grown 
cold in standing. The normal source of our spiritual 
principles is the Gospel, in which Christ Himself 
speaks to us directly by word and example. 
Having the Gospel open before us, we com- 
mence our meditation as meditative spiritual read- 
ing. We attempt to find out Christ’s own principles 
of the spiritual life. We think carefully of each 
phrase, of every turn of expression, and ask our- 
selves, what principle of the spiritual life is here 
clearly stated, what is necessarily implied? What 
does this scene in our Lord’s life really teach us? 
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To make sure that we grasp the meaning, we try 
to crystallize the thought by expressing the prin- 
ciple clearly and succinctly in our own words. It 
is sometimes easier to ward off all distractions to 
work with pencil in hand and write out the prin- 
ciple that we find. Such principles, when collected, 
become a valuable little booklet that we may read 
later and ask ourselves: have we been faithful to 
God’s illuminating graces; and, if not, what reform 
is to be made in our lives in order that we may be 
faithful to His inspirations? 

For example we turn to the first chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel and read the words: “In Him was 
life, and the life was the light of men. And the 
light shineth in darkness and the darkness did not 
comprehend it.” 

We ask ourselves, What can this mean? What 
was this life which was in Christ and was also the 
light of men? What can it be but the Divine Life, 
the Divinity itself, the Divine Nature, which was 
united to the human nature of Christ in one person? 
This Divine Life is the Omnipresent God Who 
dwells in my soul. This Light is the Eternal Truth 
that shines in the darkness of every human mind 
and the darkness does not comprehend it. And then 
the soul transcends the mere analytical exercise of 
reason and abides in prayer in a conscious realiza- 
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tion of its intimate contact with God and the whole 
being yearns for the gift of understanding, begging 
and pleading for the light to know God’s will and 
the grace to do it. This pleading, often silent and 
not to be expressed in words, is well described by 
the psalmist: 


Unto Thee have I lifted up mine eyes, O Thou who 
dwellest in the heavens. 

Behold, as the eyes of servants are on the hands of their 
masters, 

As the eyes of the maiden are on the hands of her mistress, 
so are our eyes unto the Lord our God, until He have 
mercy upon us. 

Have mercy on us O Lord, have mercy on us, for we are 


greatly filled with contempt! (Ps. CX XII, 1-3.) 


Thus does meditation spontaneously pass to con- 
templative prayer, of which we shall speak later, 
and which many read about and wonder what it 
is; but which they have perhaps experienced in 
some measure, though they knew it not, from the 
day of their first communion. 

The above is an example of a meditation passing 
into contemplation that started as a purely intel- 
lectual analysis of a passage of Scripture. Its result 
may be crystallized in the words: God, the Ommi- 
present First Truth, abides in my soul and il- 
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lumines the shadows of my darkness with the 
brightness of His Glory. Such a thought, having 
once dawned on the mind in the morning’s medita- 
tion, should be recalled again and again in the 
course of the day. Thus the Divine Life awakens 
our souls to life, and by grace we participate in 
the Divinity. 

In a similar way, from example rather than 
words we can draw a principle of the spiritual life. 
In the same chapter the humility of St. John the 
Baptist stands forth with particular clearness. “I 
am the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 
“After me there cometh a man, who is preferred 
before me.” One realizes that perhaps no human 
soul, except the Blessed Mother herself, ever 
labored with such disinterested toil as the Baptist. 
He sought no personal glory. He was a mere voice 
that had so little connection with a self that it 
seemed to resound as if from nowhere, reverberat- 
ing in the wilderness. 

And then, by contrast, we turn to ourselves and 
recall how we have sought to push ourselves into 
a place of honor and dignity, how we have been 
zealous for ourselves at times, but not for Christ, 
and hoped to be praised by others, forgetting that 
all glory is the Lord’s, centering our ambition in 
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ourselves and directing our efforts to our own ele- 
vation and aggrandizement. Thus there stands out 
with crystal clearness the principle: God alone 1s 
the end of all things and therefore personal effort 
must always be directed ultimately to God alone. 

And thereupon perhaps a sense of guilt and 
shame will come over one because in the past one 
sought oneself instead of God. 

“TI am a worm, O Lord, and no man, the re- 
proach of men and the outcast of the people” (Ps. 
XXI, 7). 

“Have mercy on me O Lord according to Thy 
great mercy; and according to the multitude of 
Thy tender mercies, blot out my iniquity” (Ps. 
L, 3). 

And so one’s meditation tends to pass over into 
the prayer of aspiration, of which we shall speak 
later, and one formulates a phrase that seems to 
express the present yearning of the soul, or says 
over and over again a passage from a Psalm. 

It would be well for our Benedictine Oblates to 
go through the whole four gospels, culling little 
by little their spiritual principles. Every Chapter 
of the gospels has many such principles, if one will 
but stop and think. There is no need to hurry 
through. All our life is before us. A single prin- 
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ciple may suffice to open to us the road to sancity. 
The all-important matter is to live each day under 
the influence of the words and example of Christ, 
in whom is Life, and whose Life is the Light of 
men. 

To meditate it is not necessary to follow any set 
plan. One needs but to open his New Testament 
and study the spiritual principles of Christ and 
apply them to the practical management of life, 
and the correction of faults of personality. Many, 
however, advocate and find it useful to have one 
common plan for every meditation, and every time 
they come to their mental prayer, to go through 
at least the preliminary steps of this plan. Few 
would think of confining the mind within the set 
limits of any scheme of mental prayer. Thus Rod- 
riguez, the great Jesuit authority on the spiritual 
life, says that meditation itself is only a means to 
an end. The end is the love of God and holy reso- 
lutions. As soon as the mind is inflamed with the 
love of God, meditation is to be dispensed with, as 
the scaffolding is torn down when the building is 
completed.* 

St. Francis de Sales, in his Introduction to a 
Devout Life, gives a number of meditations all 
formulated according to the following plan. 


1 Christian Perfection, Part I, Treatise V, Chapter xi. 
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I. Preparation. 
1. Place yourself in the presence of God. 
2. Beg Him to inspire you. 

II. Considerations. 

These consist of certain points from which 
one can start a train of thought on the 
subject of meditation. 

III. Affections and Resolutions. 

These vary according to the subject of the 

meditation. 
IV. Conclusion. 

1. Thanksgiving. 

2. Offer yourself to God. 

a.) Prayer for erace, 

Our Father, Hail Mary. 


“After the meditation, gather its fruit fashion- 
ing an idea of that which has most attracted your 
mind and touched your heart. This you will bring 
up before yourself from time to time in course of 
the day to support your good resolutions. This is 
what I have been accustomed to call the Spiritual 
Bouquet. And I compare this practice to the custom 
of those persons who pluck for themselves in the 
morning a bouquet and smell it often in the day 
to rejoice and strengthen the heart by the good 
odor of its flowers.” ” 

2 OP..cH., Part 15,Ch. ix, 


Pieces 
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This simple plan of St. Francis de Sales will 
be helpful to many. Simple as it is, it is to be re- 
garded, according to the simile of Rodriguez, as 
a mere scaffolding, to be thrown away as soon as 
the mind comes in contact with God, which is the 
end of any method of prayer. 

St. Ignatius, in his Spiritual Exercises, formu- 
lated a plan of meditation which has appealed to 
many. Before each meditation he prescribes a pre- 
paratory prayer “to seek grace from God that all 
my intentions, actions, and operations may be di- 
rected purely to the service and praise of His Di- 
vine Majesty.” * The next step is what he terms 
the first prelude, which consists in forming a visual 
image of some scene. 

“Flere it is to be noted that in a contemplation 
or meditation on a visible object, as to contemplate 
Christ our Lord, who can be seen, the compositions 
requires us to see with the eyes of the imagination 
a bodily place where those things are found which 
I wish to contemplate. 

“In meditating on a matter that is invisible, as, 
for example, on sins, the composition will involve 
seeing with the eyes of the imagination and pon- 
dering on how my soul is in this corruptible body as 


3 Exercitia Spiritualia §. P. Ignatii, transl. by John Roothaan, 
Augsburg, 1887, p. 81. 
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if shut up in a prison and both together are in this 
valley as if cast into exile among brute an- 
beet Ean eae 

“The second prelude consists in seeking from 
God, our Lord, what I wish and desire. This peti- 
tion will vary with the subject of meditation. If, 
for example, the contemplation is about the Resur- 
rection, one should ask joy with Christ rejoicing; 
if it is on the Passion, one should ask grief and tears 
and anguish for Christ afflicted with anguish,” etc.’ 

Then follow three or more points of meditation, 
in which it seems to have been the plan of St. 
Ignatius that one should exercise memory, under- 
standing, and will. 

The meditation concludes with a colloquy, in 
which the soul speaks familiarly with Christ, hav- 
ing perhaps a visual image of Him present in some 
manner before her. 

“A colloquy is made properly by conversation, 
as one friend speaks to another, now asking some 
grace, now accusing oneself of some fault that has 
been committed, now about one’s affairs (one’s 
thoughts, doubts, plans, the state of one’s soul, 
etc.) and asking advice on them. And at the end let 
there be said an ‘Our Father’.” 5 


* Op. cit., pp. 82-84. 
5 OP. cit., p. 90. 
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St. Benedict’s instruction on prayer is very 
simple: “If any one will pray, let him go into the 
chapel and pray.” These words refer to the tradi- 
tion of prayer which descended to him from the 
Fathers of the Desert. This tradition was pre- 
served for us by Cassian in the report he gave of 
Abbot Isaac’s conference on prayer. Of this we 
shall speak in the next instruction. 

But before concluding this instruction we must 
say something on the question, so often asked— 
How long should one tarry in the practice of medi- 
tation before passing on to the simpler forms of 
contemplation, which seem to be possible to many 
souls with the ordinary grace of God? 

In answering this question, we must bear in 
mind: 


1. That we are united to God both by our intel- 
lect and by our will. It is impossible for us to ex- 
clude either in the process by which the soul is 
united to God. One who continually forces him- 
self to emotional aspirations will lose the solid 
ground of intellectual ideals and so endanger the 
stability of his spiritual life. One who limits his 
mind to intellectual exercises will lack the great 
driving force of an ardent love of God and run 
the danger of slipping into formalism. 
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2. Whether we practise one form of prayer or 
another, depends not so much on ourselves as on 
God. We must yield in prayer to the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 


With these principles in mind, it is clear that 
the soul, while it has a duty to ascend to the heights 
of mysticism in its love of God, will never come 
to a stage in which the intellect will no longer need 
the constant illumination of intellectual ideals. One 
who practices mental prayer regularly is, however, 
very likely to arrive at a state in which the mind is 
absorbed in the consciousness of the divine presence 
as soon as it commences its prayer, or perhaps feels 
a peculiar impulse to speak to God, or repeat short 
aspirations again and again. The intellectual ex- 
ercise of analysis and the formulation of principles 
seems like the loss of a golden opportunity to 
commune with God Himself. One does not care 
to busy himself with his own ideas when it is pos- 
sible by the illumination of faith and divine grace 
to be in intimate communion with God. This im- 
pulse to abide in the consciousness of the Divine 
Presence is the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
whenever we experience it, we no longer need the 
scaffolding of our meditation. 

Such prayer may become habitual, and one may 
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cease to meditate entirely. How, then, is one to 
get one’s intellectual illuminations? In one’s spirit- 
ual reading. One’s reading will take on the char- 
acter of meditation, and one will ponder over the 
sayings and deeds of Christ as revealed in the 
Gospels. One will seek new light on spiritual prin- 
ciples in the writings of holy authors. 
Furthermore, many illuminations, deep insights 
into the mysteries of faith will come in prayer, 
for God will in the time of prayer not only in- 
spire the will with ardent love, but also illumine 
the understanding with spiritual principles. Not 
only in prayer, but also in the course of the day, 
God illumines the mind by grace, and that too in 
very practical ways. Every day will bring more 
than one opportunity of denying ourselves and 
taking up our cross and following Christ. A pe- 
culiar insight into the practical application of spirit- 
ual principles, long since adopted in theory, will 
come to one, who daily exercises himself in prayer, 
in trivial incidents of the day that awaken one’s 
slumbering selfishness and cause a sudden conflict 
between nature and the spiritual teaching and ex- 
ample of the Saviour. One who is not habitually 
given to prayer follows nature blindly, with a sense 
of indignation at the impositions of others. The 
voice of God is like the whistling of a gentle air, 
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and only one who has learned to pray can be con- 
scious of it in the busy marts of life. 

The passage, therefore, from meditation to con- 
templative prayer comes when God absorbs the 
mind unto Himself. The inability to meditate be- 
cause of distractions and the barren blankness dur- 
ing the time of prayer is not a sign that the soul 
is no longer capable of meditation. If one has such 
a difficulty, he should bestir himself and find some 
way of occupying his mind profitably during the 
time of prayer, for this is always possible. With 
the Gospel in our hands, and perhaps also pencil 
and paper, it is possible to find a spiritual principle 
in Holy Writ, ask ourselves whether or not we 
conform to it in our lives, and beg God for the 
grace to do so. Or one can write out aspirations, 
as will be explained in a following instruction, and 
repeat them again and again, until one has devoted 
to God the full time allotted to prayer. 

Progress in prayer means closer union with God. 
To advance in prayer is to come nearer to the end 
for which we were created, the knowledge and love 
of God. One cannot go a step along this way with- 
out grace, but God’s ordinary grace is always at 
hand. Have we a right to ask for more than this 
ordinary grace, that we may know Him and love 
Him as far as it is given us to know and love Him 
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while we are still on earth? Most certainly. This 1s 
not to ask for visions or revelations, but only for 
the perfect attainment of the end for which we are 
created. The first steps in prayer all human beings 
can make with no more than ordinary aid from 
God. We cannot go far without very special help 
from God. We must pray that we may pray. And 
if we do, our prayers will most certainly be an- 
swered. “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after justice for they shall have their fill. Ask, and 
you shall receive; seek, and a et find; knock’ 
and it shall be opened unto you.” 


CPi Ae kre DV 
THE BENEDICTINE TRADITION OF MENTAL PRAYER 


WE have spoken of vocal prayer and of medita- 
tion, which are only the preliminary steps to that 
true prayer in which the soul communes intimately 
and in a very personal manner with God. Man’s 
true end is this intimate knowledge of and com- 
munion with God; and he attains it by passing 
through the stages of prayer in this life, which pre- 
pare him step by step for the beatific vision. 

To help one to attain this end is the work that a 
religious Order does for its members. This work 
is more or less specific to each Order and consists 
in the special way in which members of the Order 
are taught to proceed by prayer through the va- 
rious stages of preparation on earth for the vision 
of God in Heaven. 

The instructions, therefore, of Benedictine Ob- 
lates must give them an idea of the Benedictine 
life of prayer which they are to lead as far as they 
possibly can while living in the world. 

St. Benedict gave little specific teaching on what 
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is now known as prayer. But it is evident from his 
Holy Rule that prayer consisted in his mind of two 
elements: 

1. The chanting of the Divine Office, which, ac- 
cording to him, is an exercise of prayer in which 
only the veil of mortality separates us from the 
sight of God and His angels. For this prayer St. 
Benedict laid down minute regulations. 

2. Private prayer, or prayer in the modern sense 
of the word, which is treated of only incidentally 
or indirectly in the Holy Rule. 

St. Benedict’s instructions on prayer are con- 
tained mainly in what he says about habitual recol- 
lection in the chapter on Humility, the first degree 
of which is an abiding reverential realization of 
the divine omnipresence, and whose supreme de- 
gree of perfection implies such a deep realization 
of God’s indwelling in the soul that, no matter 
where the monk may be, he is habitually in a state 
of prayer, and his interior life is reflected in his 
external attitude. Therefore, “whether he is chant- 
ing the Divine Office, or in the chapel at his private 
devotions, or in the monastery, or in the garden, 
or on the road, or in the field, wherever he 1s, 
sitting or walking or standing, the head should al- 
ways be bowed, and his eyes cast down upon the 
ground, and he should ever think of himself as 
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guilty of his sins and imagine himself as already 
standing at the terrible judgment, ever saying to 
himself that which the publican of the gospel said 
with his eyes cast down upon the ground: O Lord, 
I, a sinner, am not worthy to ‘lift my eyes to 
heaven” (Rule, Ch. vii). 

One cannot read this passage without realizing 
that, in the ideal of St. Benedict, anything like a 
set hour for mental prayer can be nothing more 
than an incident in a whole day of recollection. He 
gives a minimum of definite instruction because 
this was handed down by a living tradition and in- 
scribed in the Holy Scriptures and the Fathers. 
“For those who would hasten on to the perfection 
of the monastic life, there are the teachings of the 
holy Fathers, whose manner of life leads one to 
the height of perfection. For what page or what 
passage of the divine authority of the Old and New 
Testament is not a most unerring rule for human 
life? Or what book of the holy Catholic Fathers 
does not resound with instruction in how, by a 
direct road we may come to our Creator? The 
Conferences of the Fathers, The Institutes and 
their Lives, and also the Rule of our holy Father 
Basil, what are they but instruments of virtue for 
well-living and obedient monks?” (Rule, Ch. 
Ixxiii.) 
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St. Benedict’s spiritual doctrine is evidently only 
a continuation and transmission of the principles of 
a devout life developed by the Fathers of the 
Desert. True, he modifies their life so as to fit 
what was developed in the deserts of Egypt for 
Western monasticism, and softens the rigor of pen- 
itential exercises so that he would “lay the founda- 
tions of a school of the Lord’s service in which there 
would be nothing harsh or difficult to endure” 
(Prologue of the Rule). But the specific type of 
spirituality that he transmitted was not new and 
peculiar to himself, but what he himself had re- 
ceived from the monks who had preceded him. 

If, therefore, the Benedictine tradition of mental 
prayer is to be made known to our Oblates, we 
must turn to the sources pointed out to us by St. 
Benedict. 

The Conferences of the Fathers referred to in 
the above quotation from the rule are those of 
John Cassian (about 350-440), who went to the 
Desert with his friend Germanus (about 390) and 
lived among the holy anchorites for seven years. 
They passed from one “abbot” to another, asking 
for instructions in the spiritual life, and wrote down 
the conferences they heard, and so preserved for 
us the spiritual doctrine of the ancient Solitaries. 

The most important source of inforiation that 
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we have concerning the mode of prayer of the 
Fathers of the Desert is contained in the two con- 
ferences of Abbot Isaac on prayer. These two con- 
ferences give us a vivid picture of the method of 
prayer made use of by the Fathers of the Desert 
when, in their solitude, they came before God their 
Father in prayer. It seems ever to have been a 
heart-to-heart and mind-to-mind communion with 
the Creator. 

Prayer was conceived of by the Fathers of the 
Desert as a communion with God, which, ideally 
at least, should be carried on without interruption. 
They took literally those words of St. Paul: “pray 
without ceasing” (1 Thess. V, 17); and endeav- 
ored to abide continually in the presence of God, 
communing with Him with loving aspirations in 
the silent gaze of contemplation. Abbot Isaac in 
his second conference even goes so far as to give 
the method of attaining to uninterrupted prayer 
handed down by the Fathers of the Desert before 
him. It consisted in trying to lead a life of recollec- 
tion, and in distractions, trials, and temptations to 
say again and again the versicle of the Psalmist: 
O God come to my assistance, O Lord make haste 
to help me. (Conferences, X, Ch. x; Migne, 
XLIX, 831 ff.) 


One would entirely misunderstand him if one 
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conceived of these words as a potent formula that 
would give any one who would repeat it the gift 
of perfect recollection. What the holy Abbot really 
wishes to convey to us is that recollection, particu- 
larly continuous recollection, is a gift of God and 
not to be acquired by His ordinary grace. We need 
special assistance if we are going to approach a con- 
dition in which we abide continuously in the pres- 
ence of God. At the same time this abiding in God 
is an object that we may devoutly wish and ar- 
dently pray for. Therefore, when we have done 
what we can by our own effort, and nevertheless 
find that overpowering distractions are rushing in 
upon us, we should cry out: “O God come to my 
assistance! O Lord, make haste to help me!” 
What we now term the remote preparation for 
prayer was a matter of prime importance with the 
Fathers of the Desert. Perfect prayer to them was 
the natural accompaniment of a holy life. It was 
not to be acquired by psychological exercises aimed 
at developing the power of intellectual concentra- 
tion, as some Oriental mystics have erroneously 
taught. And in the days of the Fathers of the Desert 
there had not been developed any schemata for med- 
itation, nor were there books of ready-made medita- 
tions to which they might turn for aid in time of 
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prayer. They did not conceive of prayer as medita- 
tion, but rather as a communion between the soul 
and God, in which words might be used, as they 
naturally spring from the heart, but which might 
become wholly unnecessary, nay, even a hindrance, 
when the soul of man revealed itself to the Eternal 
Truth in the voiceless speech of contemplation. 
That man may commune freely with God in the 
familiar intercourse of prayer, it is necessary that 
he should be free from sin. “For wisdom will not 
enter into a malicious soul, nor dwell in a body 
subject to sins” (Wisdom I, 4). Abbot Isaac de- 
mands much more than mere freedom from griev- 
ous sin, “in order that prayer may be uttered with 
that fervor and purity that is proper.” * One who 
would lead a life of prayer must commence by an 
extensive restriction of earthly pleasures, even of 
such as are lawful. He must avoid unnecessary 
business. He must attain to emotional peace. He 
must conquer vice, develop virtue, and build up 
a spiritual life grounded in the solid foundations 
of humility. “Therefore such as we wish to be 
found during prayer, such we should make our- 
selves before the time of prayer. . . . Conse- 
quently, whatsoever we would not have break in 


1 Cassian’s Conferences, IX, iii; Migne, XLIX, 773. 
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upon us when we are at our prayer, let us hasten to 
cast out of the depths of our bosom before the 
time of prayer, that we may carry out those words 
of the apostle: ‘Pray without ceasing (1 Thess. V, 
17), in every place lifting up pure hands without 
wrath and deception’ ” (1 Tim. II, 8).? 

Abbot Butler, speaking of St. Augustine, says 
that for him, “as for all true mystics, the indis- 
pensable condition of contemplation is such a puri- 
fication of the soul as will render it fit for the ascent 
to the contemplation of God: a purification which 
is the result of a long process of self-denial and 
self-conquest, of mortifications and the practice of 
virtue—in short, asceticism in the broad and full 
meaning of the word, viz., ‘training!’ ” 

Though St. Augustine sought for God with an 
extraordinary earnestness long before his conver- 
sion, he could not attain to Him until he had made 
the complete renunciation that was demanded of 
him when he resolved to give up all things and be 
baptized and live as a true Catholic. Having made 
his great sacrifice, he felt a freedom with God in 
prayer that he had never before experienced. 

“Now was my soul free from the biting cares of 
canvassing and getting, and weltering in filth, and 


2 O>. cit., p. 774+ 
3 Western Mysticism, p. 36. 
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scratching the itch of lust. And my infant tongue 
spake freely to Thee, my brightness, and my riches, 
and my health, the Lord my God.” 4 

St. Gregory the Great speaks thus of the purity 
and recollection that are necessary for one who 
would pray with attention to heavenly things un- 
hindered by those wanderings of the mind which 
torment so many who earnestly resolve to lead a 
life of recollection: “Before the time of prayer 
one should beware of whatever one would like to 
be freed from during the time of prayer. For it 
often happens that, whenever we want to have our 
mind free for prayer, unclean or unlawful things 
keep coming up before us. But when the mind 
elevates itself to the exercise of prayer, rebound- 
ing from worldly affairs, it must endure the im- 
ages of those things that it freely pursued during 
the period of its ease.” 

“Often we willingly occupy ourselves with the 
cares of this world, and when after this we stretch 
forward in the exercise of prayer, the mind is 
wholly unable to rise to heavenly things, for a 
weight submerges it in the depth of earthly care.” ° 

To summarize what we have learned thus far: 


* Conf., Book IX, 7, Pusey’s translation. 
5 Moral., X, xvi, quoted by Gazaeus in his commentary on 
Cassian, Mine, XLIX, 774. 
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1. Prayer, according to the Benedictine tradi- 
tion, is a continuous abiding in the presence of God. 

2. Prayer in this sense is impossible without a 
preliminary purification of the soul, which involves 
making the great renunciation, and sacrifice of all 
things that we may attain to God. 

3. Attention to God at the hour of prayer 1s 
impossible, unless we endeavor to preserve emo- 
tional peace outside the times of our devotions. 

Oblates living in the world must interpret in a 
sense suitable to themselves all passages that refer 
to forsaking the things of the world and ridding 
oneself of the cares of life. They are bound in a 
peculiar manner by our Lord’s command to be 
“in the world, but not of it.” They have duties to 
perform in the busy walks of life that it would be 
wrong for them to forsake. But they can rest with 
hope and confidence in the truth that, what God 
wills, need not interfere with a good life of prayer 
and recollection. If they lead a simple, abstemious 
life, and do not entangle themselves in business 
that does not concern them, but joyfully take up 
their cross, deny themselves in many things, and 
follow Christ, God will give them perfect recol- 
lection in due season. He alone can grant it, even to 
those who are called to the enclosure of a cloister. 

It is related of the Abbot Macarius that, while 
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he was at his prayer one day in the desert, he heard 
a voice saying to him: “Macarius, thou hast not 
as yet attained to the height of sanctity of two 
women who live in the neighboring town.” On 
hearing this, the old man at once rose up and, tak- 
ing his rod, made his way to the town and found 
the house in which these women lived. They felt 
themselves highly honored that the famous abbot 
should deign to visit their humble dwelling, and 
received him cordially. He then told them the 
reason for his visit and begged them to relate to 
him their manner of life, that he might learn how 
they had attained to sanctity. “Believe us, dear 
father,” they replied, “we are not holy and have 
done nothing to acquire it. Why should you, above 
all, ask such questions of us?” But the old man 
insisted that they should relate to him their man- 
ner of life, and so they told him that theirs was a 
very simple home life. They had married two 
brothers, and the four lived together in one house 
for fifteen years, but had never said one to the 
other a single angry word, nor had any kind of 
quarrel, but had lived all this time in perfect peace 
and concord. Though they had often desired to 
give up the world and enter a religious life, this 
was to them impossible. And so they resolved that 
until the day of their death they would never in- 
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dulge in any worldly conversation. When the 
blessed Macarius heard these things he said: “In 
very truth it is not essential that one should be a 
virgin, or married, live in a monastery or in the 
world. God seeks a soul that resolves to lead a holy 
life, and into every soul who makes this holy reso- 
lution He breathes the Spirit of life.” ° 

God has called all mankind to His heavenly 
kingdom, which the clean of heart alone can enter 
and see the vision of His glory. There is no dif- 
ference in the end marked out for human souls, 
but only in the ways in which it has been decreed 
that they shall ultimately attain their final destiny, 
eternal life. “Now this is eternal life, that they 
may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent.” (John XVII, 3.) 
This is the truth that we must ever bear in mind. 
We must understand that prayer will not only gain 
it for us as an answered request when we enter the 
world to come, but that prayer itself is essentially 
a communion of the soul with God, in which there 
is an experiential knowledge of God. That our 
prayer should become a real knowledge of God, 
and something more than holy thoughts and de- 
sires, is not dependent on whether or not we live 


6 De Vitis Patrum, 11, Verba seniorum, 98; Migne, LXXIII, 
778. 
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a life in the world or in the cloister, but on a holy 
resolution to seek God, to find Him, and to purify 
our souls so that we may see Him; and on the 
divine assistance which surely comes to one who 
sets his face to journey on to Christ in the glory 
of His Kingdom. “How lovely are Thy taber- 
nacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth and 
fainteth for the courts of the Lord!” 

Set out, therefore, on the road that leads to the 
Holy City, where Christ is throned in Mercy and 
rules in Truth. But while you grope in the dark- 
ness that guards the approach to His throne, re- 
member the words and the promise of your Sav- 
iour, the Holy One whom you seek: “Blessed are 
the clean of heart, for they shall see God.” 


COTA Ay 


THE BENEDICTINE TRADITION OF MENTAL PRAYER 
(continued ) 


WE have considered the Benedictine tradition of 
prayer in so far as it has to do with habitual recol- 
lection and the preparation of the mind for the time 
that it devotes exclusively to communion with God. 

We now ask the question: What actually went on 
in the minds of the ancient Benedictines and the 
Fathers of the Desert, from whom they derived 
their tradition, when they came before God in 
prayer? 

Fortunately, ancient writings give us a very good 
picture of their inner life of prayer. Abbot Isaac 
describes their method of prayer with sufficient de- 
tail to enable an earnest soul to imitate their simple 
natural method of communion with God. 

He quotes the passage from St. Paul: “I desire 
therefore, first of all, that supplications, prayers, 
intercessions and thanksgivings be made for all 
men.” (1 Tim. II, 1.) He takes this passage as re- 


ferring to four distinct forms of prayer. Though his 
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interpretation seems forced, and is based in part on a 
false reading of the Greek text («dxds for zpocevxds), 
it nevertheless reveals to us the mode of prayer that 
this Father of the Desert was trying to fit to the 
words of St. Paul. 

I. Supplication, according to Abbot Isaac, was a 
mode of prayer in which one implored God for the 
forgiveness of sins of the recent present or remote 
past. It seems to have included also any kind of 
petition for ourselves, for Christ is said to have prac- 
tised this type of prayer when, in the Garden of 
Olives, he uttered the words: Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this Chalice pass from me” (Matt. 
XXVI, 39), and again, when on the cross dying, he 
gasped the words of the Psalmist: “My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” (Ps. XX], 2.) 

To beg God for the forgiveness of past sins, that 
one may be purified and so attain to the vision of 
God, is a type of prayer which Abbot Isaac points 
out as peculiarly proper to those who are com- 
mencing to lead,a holy life. 

This type of prayer, in which the soul comes be- 
fore God in perfect honesty, humility, and deep 
sorrow of heart, is prescribed by St. Benedict as a 
daily exercise for his monks. It is one of the instru- 
ments of good works: “Every day in prayer to con- 
fess to God with tears and sighs one’s past sins, and 
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to resolve to amend them in the future.” (Rule, 
Ch. iv.) It is in this spirit that the monk bows pro- 
foundly as he recites the Confiteor at Compline, 
when the day declines. But St. Benedict seems to 
imply that there should be a great deal more of 
compunction in the monk’s daily prayer than may 
be experienced during the Confiteor, which always 
comes at Compline and is sometimes said at Prime. 
Thus Smaragdus, a holy Benedictine abbot of the 
ninth century says: “One should never pray with- 
out deep sorrow (sine gemitu). For the memory of 
our sins brings forth compunction. And when we 
pray, we bring to mind our guilt, and in prayer we 
know all the more truly that we are guilty.” * 

It would seem, therefore, that Abbot Isaac’s first 
form of prayer should never be lacking, no matter 
how far the Benedictine advances in perfection. 
There is no such thing as a unitive way that entirely 
excludes the purgative and its humble sorrow of sin. 
A truly holy monk never feels his sanctity, and the 
more he loves God, the deeper is his sorrow that he 
ever should have offended him in anything. 

2. “Prayer,” according to Abbot Isaac’s interpre- 
tation of the above passage from St. Paul, means 
a promise to God of better things. “We pray,” he 
says, “when renouncing this world we promise self- 


1 Diadema Monachorum; Migne, Cll, 595. 
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denial in all our acts and dealings with the world, 
and that we will serve God with all the striving of 
our heart. We pray when, having despised worldly 
honor and the goods of this world, we promise to 
cleave to God in all compunction of heart and 
poverty of spirit. We pray when we promise that 
we will maintain a most pure chastity of body or an 
immovable patience, or when we vow that we will 
tear out from the very bottom the roots of anger in 
our heart or of sadness which worketh death.” (Ec- 
clesiastes, V, 4.) 

This passage gives us a good insight into the 
prayer of the desert, a heart-to-heart talk of the 
creature with the Creator, in which the creature is 
conscious of his many failings and promises with all 
his heart in the fervor of his prayer to do better 
in the future. This prayer is no mere emotional 
attitude. It is something far more than the enjoy- 
ment of the sweetness of the divine presence. It 1s 
the conversation of the prodigal son with his most 
loving Father. Nothing is hidden, or glossed over, 
or excused. The past is seen in its true light. The 
future is looked forward to with hope. “I have 
sinned against Heaven and before Thee. I am not 
worthy to be called Thy son. Make me as one of 
Thy hired servants and I will serve Thee forever 
more.” Thus the soul prays with great earnestness. 
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It realizes the penalty that is due to one who knows 
his duty and promises God to do it, and then goes 
away and accomplishes nothing. But it cannot hold 
back. Christ says: “My son, give me Thy heart,” 
and the soul replies: “Here it is; do Thou keep it.” 
God asks many a resolution in the time of prayer, 
and we cannot help but make it. And so our prayer 
gradually works in us a moral and spiritual refor- 
mation, for it reveals ourselves to ourselves as we 
really are, and the divine ideal of what we should 
become, and makes us obedient to the influence of 
grace, which brings us closer and ever closer to 
the holiness of God, by which we ourselves are sanc- 
tified. 

3. “In the third place,” says Abbot Isaac, refer- 
ring to the above quotation from St. Paul, “are 
placed intercessions which we are accustomed to 
make when we are awakened to fervor of spirit— 
either for our dear ones, or asking the peace of all the 
world, when, to use the words of the Apostle him- 
self, we make supplication ‘for all men, for kings 
and all those who are in high places.’ ” ? 

This concept of prayer is as old as the liturgy 
of the Church, and must have come from the ex- 
plicit teaching of Christ to the Apostles, which 
glimmers through to us in the quotation from St. 


 Cassian, Conferences, IX, xiii; Migne XLIX, 785. 
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Paul. Prayer cannot remain long concerned with 
self alone, and if it does, its efficiency is impaired, as 
St. Ambrose aptly says in the following passage: 
“You are taught that you should pray particularly 
for the people, that is, for the whole body, for all 
the members of your Mother, in which lies the 
badge of mutual charity. For if you pray for your- 
self alone, you alone pray for yourself, and if each 
one prays for himself alone, the grace obtained by 
the sinner is less than that of one who intercedes. 
But as things really are, each one prays for all, and 
so all pray for each one. And therefore, to con- 
clude, if you pray for yourself, you alone, as we 
have said, pray for yourself. But if you pray for all, 
all pray for you.° 

No one can practice prayer earnestly for long, be- 
fore he will perceive an impulse to pray for others, 
not only for those who are near and dear to him, 
but also for the liberty and progress of the Church, 
for peace in all lands and in all human hearts, for 
the conversion of sinners and unbelievers, and for 
saints to bless our age with sanctity and preach the 
word of God. 

Such prayer evidently transcends the limit of 
meditation, whose primary end is the illumination 
of our own mind. It may or may not be expressed 


3 St. Ambrose, De Cain et Abel, I, ix, 39; Migne, XIV, 336. 
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in words. The yearning of the soul is its prayer 
to God, and when it is intense, it never ceases, even 
though it slips into the background of the mind. In 
this sense it is easy for one to pray always, who 
daily adds fuel to the flames of charity at his morn- 
ing and evening prayer. As St. Augustine says: 
“Thy very desire is thy prayer; and if thy desire is 
uninterrupted, thy prayer is uninterrupted... . 
The coldness of charity is the silence of the heart; 
the glowing of charity is the cry of the heart. If 
charity always remains, thou art ever calling; if 
thou ever callest, thou dost always desire.” + 

4. Still a fourth form of prayer is fitted by Ab- 
bot Isaac to his quotation from St. Paul. “In the 
fourth place,” he says, “thanksgivings are men- 
tioned, which the mind pours forth to God in its 
indescribable exuberance, when it remembers the 
past benefits of God or contemplates His present 
kindness, or gazes into the future and beholds what 
and how great things God has prepared for those 
who love Him.” ® 

“There follows upon these kinds of prayer a still 
more sublime and excellent state, which is formed | 
by the contemplation of God alone, and the ardor 
of charity in which the mind, set free and cast upon 


* Enarratio in Psalmos, xxxvii, 14; Migne, XXXVI, 404. ° 
© Of. cit., ch. XIV; Migne, XLIX, 785. 
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His love, speaks with peculiar affection and in a 
most familiar manner with God as if with one’s own 
natural father.” ° 

It was to this familiar personal relationship with 
God, in which all things earthly fade away and the 
soul and God are alone in eternity, that our Lord 
wished to lead us when He taught us to say, “Our 
Father, who art in Heaven.” His teaching pre- 
pares us to experience the very heights of the mystic 
union between the soul and God. Few indeed attain 
to this height, but the way in which one approaches 
it, naturally, is by the mode of prayer so familiar 
to the Fathers of the Desert and so well known in 
the monastic life of the Benedictine centuries: the 
familiar conversation of the child with its Eternal 
Father, the creature pouring out its soul to the Crea- 
tor, now in words, now in silence, but ever in the 
glow of charity and the ardor of a personal conse- 
cration of all that one is and has or may possess to 
God, the bountiful Giver of all. 

Abbot Isaac describes the height to which some 
few attain through the mode of prayer taught by 
our Lord. The “Our Father,” “though it seems to 
contain all fulness of perfection in as much as it 
was given us and laid down for us by the Lord’s 
own authority, nevertheless elevates His servants 


6 Of. cit., XVIII; Migne, XLIX, 788. 
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to that more excellent state of prayer we mentioned 
above. It leads them on a higher plane to that fiery, 
indeed, to speak more truly, ineffable prayer, 
known and experienced by a very few, which tran- 
scends all human power of sense, and is charac- 
terized—I will not say by sound of voice or move- 
ment of the tongue, or by the pronunciation of any 
word, but which the mind, illumined by the infusion 
of that heavenly light, expresses by no human and 
narrowly limited form of speech, but pours forth 
freely with a crowding together of feelings as from 
a fount of freely flowing waters. Unspeakably it 
pours itself forth to the Lord experiencing (pro- 
mens) in the very shortest point of time, so much 
that the mind is unable to express it all easily or 
recount it when it returns to itself.” 7 

Now all this seems very different from the set 
hour or half-hour of meditation in which one reads 
his points and tries to occupy his mind in consider- 
ing them. It not only seems different, but it zs dif- 
ferent. And still the end is the same. The whole 
purpose of the modern machinery of meditation is 
the colloquy with God which should result. The an- 
cients attempted to develop a condition of mind that 
would make any such mechanical aids unnecessary. 


7 Cassian, Collat. IX, xxv; Migne, XLIX, 801-802. 
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They accentuated the importance of the general 
background of recollection in the daily life, and 
set the gems of prayer in the gold of the Pax Bene- 
dictina, and so united the soul perfectly to God. 

“We may look in vain,” says Delatte, “in our 
Holy Father or the ancients for a prescribed half- 
hour or hour of prayer, still less for a fixed method. 
Weare sometimes asked, quite seriously, what could 
have been their ‘subjects for meditation.’ The holy 
liturgy furnished innumerable subjects, and those 
always new. Private prayer drew its sap from the 
prayer of the Church and remained Catholic, sim- 
ple and living, like her.” ° 

By ordinance of the Rule, the whole day was to 
be passed in the presence of God. The method of 
prayer was simple and easy. It was to forget self 
and to live in habitual recollection, to steep the 
soul assiduously in the very beauty of the mysteries 
of faith, to ponder on all the aspects of the super- 
natural dispensation, under the inspiration of that 
Spirit of God which alone can teach us how to pray 
(Rom. VIII, 26). For sixteen centuries, clerics, 
religious, and simple layfolk knew no other method 
of communicating with God than this free outpour- 


8 Dom Paul Delatte, The Rule of St. Benedict, transl. by Justin 
McCann, 1921, 142-143. 
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ing of the soul before Him, and this ‘sacred read- 
ing’ which nourishes prayer, implies it, and is al- 
most one thing with it.” ° 

Books of set meditations were almost wholly un- 
known. St. Anselm wrote one, but he meant it to 
be used with great freedom, as the following pas- 
sage from the prologue shows: “The meditations or 
prayers which follow, since they have been edited 
to excite the mind of the one who reads to love and 
reverence God, or to review one’s own life, are not 
to be read when the mind is agitated, but when it 
is quiet, not quickly, but slowly, with intense and 
prolonged thought. Nor should the reader attempt 
to read any one of them all through, but only as far 
as he feels that they help, with God’s aid, to kindle 
the affection of prayer or fill him with devotion. 
Nor is there any need of commencing at the begin- 
ning, but one should commence wherever one 
pleases. For this reason they are divided into dis- 
tinct paragraphs, that one may commence or leave 
off wherever one chooses, lest too much reading ora 
frequent repetition of the same matter should cause 
weariness. But instead, let the reader rather get 
from them some feeling of devotion, for to this end 
were they written.*° 


® OP. cit. pp. 306-307. 
10 Prologue to the Meditations of St. Anselm; Migne, CLVIII, 
709. 
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The lack of a definite time to be devoted to medi- 
tation, such as is prescribed in the rules of many 
modern religious communities, is due to the fact 
that spiritual reading in the Benedictine tradition 
was elevated to meditative prayer. Smaragdus, a 
holy abbot of the ninth century, could see no essen- 
tial difference between prayer and reading, as is 
shown by the following commentary of his on St. 
Benedict’s Counsels: Willingly listen to holy read- 
ing and frequently to devote oneself to prayer. 
(Rule, Ch. iv.) 

“Willingly to listen to Holy Reading. ... 
By prayer, we are cleansed; by reading, we are in- 
structed. Therefore, he who desires to be always 
with God, ought to pray and read frequently. For, 
when we pray, we ourselves speak with God, when 
we read God speaks with us. For every one who is 
perfect in the art of reading proceeds by prayer and 
meditation. What we do not know, we learn by 
reading; what we learn, we store up by meditation 
and we attain by prayer that what we have stored 
up should be carried out by us. The reading of 
the Holy Scriptures bestows a double gift: it edu- 
cates the understanding of the mind; it leads a man 
who has departed from the vanities of the world to 
the love of God. Hence, Paul admonishes Tim- 
othy: Until I come give your attention to the read- 
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ing of the holy doctrine, meditate on these things, 
be busy with these things that your progress may be 
evident to all men. . . .” 

“Frequently devote yourself to prayer... . 
Most fittingly does he command us to often devote 
ourselves to prayer after listening to reading. For 
prayer does not differ from reading, nor is reading 
different from prayer.” * 

When we realize that reading to St. Benedict 
meant not study, but meditative prayer, we under- 
stand better his distribution of the hours of the day, 
in which long periods were devoted to holy reading: 
From Easter to October reading was prescribed 
from ten in the morning until noon; from October 
to Lent the monks read from Prime till seven and 
from None to Vespers. In Lent they read from 
Prime to nine in the morning. These hours were 
hours of prayer, for as Abbot Smaragdus says, 
“prayer does not differ from reading, nor is reading 
different from prayer.” 

Though the Benedictine Oblate cannot devote 
any such proportion of his time to prayer and read- 
ing, he must learn from the Benedictine traditions 
to read the Scriptures, or whatever he chooses for 
his spiritual reading, with such thoughtful ponder- 
ing that God will speak to him, inspiring his mind 


11 Comment. in Reg. S. Benedicti, IV, 57; Migne, Cll, 784. 
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with holy principles of living; and from time to 
time he will pause in his reading and pour forth his 
soul in loving gratitude to God, the Father of lights, 
who grants His wisdom abundantly to those who 
call upon His name. 


CALA P iE Rovia 
AFFECTIVE MENTAL PRAYER 


ALBAN BuTLer, when recounting the history of St. 
Francis of Assisi, tells how Bernard of Quintaval, 
who afterwards became one of his disciples, con- 
trived to watch the Saint after he was supposed to 
have retired for the night. He saw St. Francis arise 
and fall on his knees, and heard him utter with great 
devotion very slowly, over and over again the as- 
piration: “My God and my All!” All through the 
night he poured forth his soul to God in constant 
repetition of these words, so full of the sublimest 
meaning. 

This little incident shows us the use of affective 
mental prayer in the highest stage of its develop- 
ment. It consists essentially in the repetition of 
some phrase that expresses a religious truth or 
spiritual yearning. This may be done with a cold 
heart, or with the warmth of devotion, it may be 
accompanied by a bare insight into the meaning of 
the words, or it may be associated with brilliant 
intellectual vistas that far transcend human powers 
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of expression, varying their content, flashing and 
scintillating with new sparks of meaning at every 
repetition. In spite of all these variations, there is 
throughout a certain unity of procedure, which is 
the use of a vocal expression to fix the attention and 
stimulate mind and heart to be occupied with God 
and the things of God. 

_ As a form of prayer it is very ancient. It is re- 
ferred to by St. Benedict in the twentieth chapter 
of his Rule: “Let us realize that we shall be heard, 
not in much speaking, but in purity of heart and 
the compunction of tears. And therefore prayer 
should be short and pure, unless perchance it be 
prolonged under the influence of the inspiration of 
divine grace.” 

We might not know what St. Benedict meant by 
this “short and pure” prayer, were it not spoken 
of prior to the days of St. Benedict in the writings 
of Cassian and of St. Augustine. Cassian in his con- 
ferences says: “One must pray frequently, but 
with short prayers.” + Referring to the Fathers of 
the Desert he says, “they think it more useful that 
prayers should be short indeed, but most frequent.” 
And St. Augustine records: “They say the brethren 
in Egypt devote themselves to frequent prayers, 


1 “Frequenter quidem, sed breviter orandum est.” (Conferences, 
IX, 28.) ; 
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but that they are nevertheless very short (brevis- 
simae).??? 

It is easy for us to see what is here referred to. 
The Fathers of the Desert and the monks in St. 
Benedict’s own day devoted themselves to manual 
labor outside the time of Divine Office and spiritual 
reading. But they strove for a day of continual 
recollection, and so they often paused or merely 
glanced for a moment to heaven, and for a very 
short instant lifted their minds and hearts to God 
with wrapt attention and intense devotion, utter- 
ing perhaps some phrase as that which St. Francis 
of Assisi repeated throughout the night: “Deus 
Meus et omnia! My God and my All!” 

It was not thought advisable by St. Benedict 
that a set period of considerable length should be 
given to this form of prayer as a regular duty over 
and above the Divine Office and the two hours or 
more a day to be devoted to holy reading. We have 
already seen how this holy reading was a period of 
free meditative prayer. We must also suppose that 
the time devoted to meditative reading was often 
broken by short and frequent aspirations of the 
soul in obedience to the passage in the Rule where 
St. Benedict speaks of the short and pure prayer 


2 Aug., Ep., CXXX, 20. The quotations are given in Butler’s 
edition of the Rule. 
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of the monk, and in imitation of the Fathers of the 
Desert, whose tradition was not destroyed, but 
adapted to the altering conditions of monastic life. 

When, however, monastic life was still further 
changed by the demands of missionary work and 
the two hours for meditative reading could scarcely 
be found every day, it became customary to pre- 
scribe in Benedictine constitutions at least a half 
hour of meditation and a half hour of spiritual read- 
ing. Affective mental prayer during the half hour 
of meditation was then advocated by Benedictine 
writers as most suitable to the monk, whose life 
was broken, no longer by regular hours of manual 
labor, but by the irregular duties of the care of 
souls, 

The holy Benedictine Abbot Ludovicus Blosius 
(died January 7th, 1566) had great influence in 
spreading the practice of the prayer of aspiration in 
modern times. In his Canon Vitae Spiritualis 
(Ch. xxii) he gives the following advice: 

“You should always have in readiness a certain 
number of heart-stirring expressions or little ejac- 
ulatory prayers by means of which you may call 
back your spirit and lift it up to God.” The follow- 
ing are selected from the examples he gives: 

“O my soul, behold thy God; behold thy Cre- 
ator and Redeemer; behold Him who washes 
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away thy sins and sanctifies thee; behold thy life 
and thy salvation; behold thy every good.” 

“When shall I see Thee? When shall I appear 
before Thee? When shall this world be hushed for 
me in silence? When shall all hindrances and 
changes of time be, for me, no more? When shall 
the wretched captivity of this exile be broken? 
When shall the shadows of mortality lengthen and 
the fresh dawn of eternity breathe upon me? When 
shall I lay aside the burden of this body and praise 
Thee with Thy saints joyfully and forever? Have 
mercy on me, O Lord, may Jesus have mercy on 
me, for my soul hath hoped in Thee. (Ps. LVI, 
2.)” 

The name “affective mental prayer,’ seems to 
have been first used by Alvarez de Paz.* It was 
popularized in English by the Benedictine Father 
F. Augustine Baker (who died in 1641). Father 
Baker seems to have been influenced to a consider- 
able degree by the example of the Jesuit Father 
Baltazar Alvarez. The name indicates that the 
prayer is mainly one of the affections rather than 
of the intellect. It must not be thought, however, 
that it is one from which intellectual activity is to 

8 Fr, Poulain, S. J., says (The Graces of Interior Prayer, Eng. 
transl. 1911, p. 10): “I believe that the term affective prayer was 


created by Alvarez de Paz.” (Opera, Vol. III, De Inquisitione Pacis, 
1616.) 
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a large extent excluded. A little attention to what 
happens in this form of prayer will show that the 
verbal phrases which form its basis may be divided 
into two kinds: (a) those which embody a thought; 
(b) those that give expression to a spiritual yearn- 
ing. [hus the aspiration of St. Francis, “My God 
and my All,” though it may be addressed to God 
when the mind desires a spiritual favor, may have 
nothing to do with any specific aspiration of the 
soul, but be merely an attempt to give expression 
to the inexpressible fulness of Divine Being, while 
the mind is overwhelmed with a flood of intel- 
lectual light. Many verses of the Church’s liturgical 
hymns and sequences fill the mind with the joyful 
truths of salvation. Thus the hymn for Lauds on 
Monday opens with a penetrating intellectual in- 
sight into the Being of God. 


Splendor paternae gloriae, Of the Father Effluence 
bright, 
De luce lucem proferens, Out of Light evolving light, 
Lux lucts, et fons luminis, Light of Light, unfailing 
Ray, 
Diem dies illuminans! Day creative of the day! 


At times the mind wishes merely to dwell on the 
beauty of God, and then one need but repeat over 
and over again one of these lines, or perhaps abide 
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in the presence of God in a silence which is broken 
only now and then by a phrase that awakens the 
mind toa new realization of the wonders and glories 
of the Eternal and Infinite Truth. 

Again the mind may be captivated by a phrase 
from the Sacred Scriptures, in which God speaks to 
the soul teaching some holy lesson. For example: 
“Fear not, for I have redeemed thee, and called 
thee by thy name! Thou art Mine” (Isaias XLIII, 
7). Such phrases, though ordinarily accompanied by 
a glowing warmth of devotion, make their essential 
appeal by the meanings which they convey and may 
therefore be looked upon as dominantly intellectual 
insights. 

On the other hand, the Holy Scriptures and the 
whole Liturgy of the Church are replete with peti- 
tions. Most of the Church’s hymns contain them. 
In fact the liturgical hymns are often prayers of 
aspiration and the merely conceptual verses are 
preludes to a spiritual petition. The whole hymn 
at Prime is a series of petitions to be preserved from 
sin in the day that is to follow. The second verse of 
each hymn of the Little Hours contains the peti- 
tion. Every “Gloria” sung at the end of a psalm, 
or as a termination to a hymn, is a petition which 
the soul should make with deep devotion, as it 
gives expression to the noblest aspiration of the 
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human mind, the desire that God may be glorified 
now on earth, as He was in the beginning, before 
the origin of time, by the eternal generation and 
procession within the Essence of the Trinity. 

When is this form of prayer to be exercised? Ac- 
cording to its original purport it was an adjunct to 
the Divine Office, by means of which the rest of 
the day could be sanctified and devoted more or 
less completely to recollection in God. It is, there- 
fore, a practice to be cultivated by the Benedictine 
Oblate living in the world, who at most can give 
exclusively to God only a brief period in the morn- 
ing and the evening. The momentary mental 
pauses, in which the mind returns in interior silence 
to the eternal indwelling Divine Presence, do not 
interfere with what one is doing. And the peace 
which outlasts the moment of focally conscious 
prayer is a refreshment in the midst of toil. By 
means of this type of prayer one can work con- 
tinuously in the Divine Presence and have all his 
actions proceed from God, from whom the soul is 
never separated. The “short and frequent prayers” 
by which the Fathers of the Desert held themselves 
in the presence of God, will not lose their efficiency 
when uttered in the din of typewriters and all the 
busy bustle of modern business. 

By practicing this form of prayer, those who 
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recite the Divine Office will soon learn to attend 
to it as a series of fervent aspirations, and so the 
Opus Dei will become to them, as it was to the 
ancients, a period of absorbing prayer. In the Of- 
fice the aspirations, couched in the words of the 
Psalmist, change continuously, giving ever new 
vistas of spiritual insight into divine truths. But 
they remain essentially aspirations, either in the 
sense of spiritual desires, or inspirations of the 
mind with holy thoughts. 

Should one attempt to devote the whole time 
he gives to daily mental prayer to the exercise of 
aspirations, as St. Francis of Assisi spent the night 
saying over and over again, “My God and my 
All”? Most certainly, if in this way he can easily 
remain united with God during the time of his 
prayer. Furthermore, when meditation is difficult, 
it is often possible to take up a book of the Psalms 
and read till one finds a passage that appeals, and 
then repeat it again and again as one’s morning or 
evening prayer to God. In this way, by means of 
one or more passages of the Psalms, one can spend 
a half hour or an hour in the exercise of mental 
prayer, without long periods of distraction, in which 
precious time is wasted. One can also form from 
the Office of a coming feast a series of aspirations 
that make a most fitting preparation for the solem- 
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nity that is soon to be celebrated, by making phrases 
from the antiphons or responses the sources of 
mental prayer. 

The following examples of aspirations drawn 
from the Psalms and the Divine Office are given 
by way of suggestion. One should, however, make 
one’s own selection from the Holy Scriptures and 
the Liturgy of the Church, and have one’s booklet 
at hand to make use of during mental prayer, either 
habitually or occasionally, according to personal 
needs. 


From the Advent Office 


Vox animae 


We look forward to a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ! 

Drop down dew ye heavens above, and let the clouds rain 
down the Just One! 

Let the earth open and bud forth a Saviour! 

Awaken, we beseech Thee, O Lord, awaken Thy power 
and come! 

Send now, we beg Thee, O Lord, send Him whom Thou 
art to send! ° 

Come, O Lord, and visit us in Thy peace, 

That we may rejoice before Thee with a perfect heart! 

Come to deliver us, O Lord, O God of power! 

Show Thy face and we shall be safe, O Lord God of 


power! 
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O, Wisdom, Thou Who stretchest from end to end 
mightily and ordereth all things sweetly come and 
teach us the way of prudence! 

Behold, the Lord cometh, our Protector, the Holy One of 
Israel! 

And this is the name that they will call Him: the Lord our 
Just One! 

The Light of the world, the Lord cometh with power! 

Behold, the Lord cometh and all His saints with Him! 


Responsio Domini 


I shall save thee, and I shall deliver thee, do not fear. 
For I am the Lord, thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy 
Redeemer! 


From the Lenten Office 


Vox animae 


Hearken, O Lord, and spare, for we have sinned against 
Thee! 

Help us, O God our Salvation! For the glory of Thy name 
deliver us! 

Oh, Thou who knowest the hidden things of every mind, 
cleanse me from my iniquity! 

Do Thou grant me time to cry out to Thee with a penitent 
heart: I have sinned! O God have mercy upon me! 

Oh Lord, turn away Thy face from my sins, and wash 
out all my iniquities, for ‘Thou art merciful and kind. 
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My God, do not withdraw from me! My God, come to 
my assistance! 

Deliver me, O Lord, and place me beside Thee, no matter 
who may fight against me! 


Spare, O Lord, spare Thy people; and give not over Thy 
inheritage to destruction! 

O Thou, who dost guide and establish Thy people, drive 
out the sins by which they are tormented! 

O Thou, who dost love innocence and restore it, turn to 


Thyself the hearts of those who serve Thee! 


Vox Domini 


I rained down manna from Heaven upon you, and you 
have forgotten Me. 

Behold, now is the acceptable time, now is the day of 
salvation. 

Listen to My law! Incline thy ear to the words of My 
mouth. 

Come ye blessed of My Father! Possess the Kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world! 


Vox Ammae 


IT have seen the Lord face to face, and He has saved my 
soul. 


Sorrow for Sin 


Have mercy on me, O God, according to Thy great mercy, 
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And according to the multitude of Thy tender mercies, blot 
out my iniquity! 
Psi: 
Wash me yet more from my iniquity and cleanse me from 
my sins 
For I know my iniquity and my sin is always before me. 
Ps. L, 4-5. 
Look upon me and have mercy upon me, for I am alone 
and poor. 
Ps. XXIV, 16. 
O Lord, rebuke me not in Thy indignation, nor chastise me 
in Thy wrath. 
Have mercy on me, O Lord, for I am weak! Heal me, O 
Lord, for my bones are troubled. 
Ps. VI, 2-3. 
I am a worm and no man, the reproach of men and the 
outcast of the people. 
Ps. X:XI, 7. 
Forsake me not, O Lord, my God! Do not Thou depart 
from me! 
Attend unto my help, O Lord, God of my salvation. 
Ps. XX XVII, 22-23. 
Hear me, O Lord for Thy mercy is kind! Look upon me 
according to the multitude of Thy tender mercies! 
Turn not away Thy face from Thy servant, for I am in 
trouble! 
Hear me speedily! 
Ps. LXVIII, 17-18. 
A contrite and humble heart, O God, Thou wilt not 
despise. 
Ps. L, 19. 
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The soul, mindful of the Saviour’s promise, “Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after justice, for they shall have 
their fill,’ and keenly realizing its own helplessness, 
utters these words of the Psalmist imploring God for sanc- 
tity. 


O God, come to my assistance! 
O Lord, make haste to help me! 
Ps. LXIX, 2. 
Show, O Lord, Thy ways to me, and teach me Thy paths. 
Direct me in Thy Truth and teach me, for Thou art God 
my Saviour ; 
And on Thee have I waited all the day long. 
Ps. XXIV, 4-5. 
Hear, O Lord, my voice with which I have cried to Thee! 
Have mercy on me and hear me! 
Ps XXVI,.7. 
Keep me as the apple of Thy eye! 
Protect me under the shadow of Thy wings! 
Ps. XVI, 8. 
Have mercy on me, O God, have mercy on me, for my soul 
trusteth in Thee. 
In the shadow of Thy wings will I hope, until iniquity pass 
away. 
Ps, BV 5:2. 
As the heart ene after the fountain of living water, 
So my soul panteth after Thee, O God. 
My soul hath thirsted for the strong living God! 
When shall I come and appear before the face of God? 
Ps. XLI, 2-3. 
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Hear me, O Lord for Thy mercy is kind! 
Look upon me according to the multitude of Thy tender 
mercies! 


Ps, LXVIII, 17. 


O God, my God, to Thee do I watch at break of 
day! 
For Thee my soul hath thirsted, for Thee my flesh, O how 
many ways. 
Ps. UXII, 2 
Make Thy face to shine upon Thy servant, and teach me 


Thy justifications! 
Ps. CXVII, 135. 


To Thee have I lifted up my eyes, Who dwellest in 
Heaven. 

Behold, as the eyes of servants are on the hands of their 
masters, 

As the eyes of the handmaid are on the hands of her 
mistress. 

So are our eyes unto the Lord, our God, until He have 
mercy upon us. 

Have mercy on us, O Lord, have mercy on us, for we are 
greatly filled with contempt! 

Ps. CX XII, 1-3. 


May God have mercy on us and bless us! 

May He cause the light of His countenance to shine upon 
us. 

And may He have mercy on us! 

That we may know Thy way upon earth, Thy salvation 
in all nations. 


Ps. LXVI, 2-3. 
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Oh, praise the Lord all ye nations! 

Praise Him all ye people! | 

For His mercy is confirmed upon us, 

And the Truth of the Lord remaineth forever. 

Ps, CXVI. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost! 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end, Amen. 
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CONTEMPLATIVE PRAYER: ITS NATURE AND 
NECESSITY 


CoNnTEMPLATIVE prayer is a means of uniting the 
soul more closely to God by a living experience 
of the Divine Presence, which, while it lasts, is es- 
sentially a more or less perfect union of mind and 
heart, of the intellect and will of the creature with 
the Creator. It is attended with a feeling of peace, 
joy, happiness, and great delight, which makes the 
soul yearn to will only what God wills and do only 
what He desires. 

It has many degrees. The highest of its various 
stages is the beatific vision of God, which cannot be 
attained in this life. Though “no one has seen God 
at any time,” nevertheless His veiled presence has 
been so evident to some souls, that they describe 
it as more akin to the certain awareness which comes 
to us from the sense of sight. These higher states 
of contemplative prayer are very rare, are not es- 
sential to sanctity, and in all probability have never 


been experienced by many of the canonized saints. 
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They were means of sanctity by which those who 
received them were led to renounce more com- 
pletely all personal, selfish, ambitious desires, and 
devote themselves with disinterested love to the 
service of God. 

The first stages of contemplative prayer, how- 
ever, are very common experiences in ordinary 
_ Christian life, and many of those who enjoy them 
are not aware that what they know so well in ex- 
perience is this very contemplative prayer about 
which they have read and wondered. 

Some children receive their first taste of con- 
templative prayer at the time of their first Com- 
munion, when they return from the altar with 
the sweet realization of the presence of Jesus, and 
kneel in their places and cover their faces with their 
hands, and for a few moments forget their sur- 
roundings in the thought that now Christ Himself 
is With them. And, as the years roll on, many souls 
experience again and again in Holy Communion 
this absorbing realization of the presence of Christ. 
In fact a normal perfect development of the spirit- 
ual life would ordinarily imply a deepening and 
perfection of those first beginnings of contemplative 
prayer experienced in childhood. Though devo- 
tion fades away all too often, as childhood passes 
into adolescence, or as the adolescent attains to 
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maturity, nevertheless many persons living in the 
world continue to lead, or eventually return to, a 
devout life and experience the graces of contem- 
plative prayer. 

They rise early in the morning, and as they make 
their way to church, a feeling of peace and quiet 
steals over them. Though walking on the street, 
it nevertheless seems that God is in some manner 
with them. And when they enter the church, how 
still and quiet it seems, and how wondrous 1s the 
Sacrifice of Christ in the Holy Mass! It suffices to 
them to kneel and gaze at the tabernacle, and with- 
out effort their mind is filled with the realization 
of the Divine Presence. When the sound of the 
bell announces the Consecration and the advent of 
Christ upon the altar, they bow in silent adoration 
of the wondrous mystery of faith in which the Son 
of God offers Himself to the Eternal Father for 
the remission of sins. Then Jesus Himself comes 
to them in Holy Communion, and they know that 
they possess Him, and He possesses them; and in 
the realization of this truth they commence their 
daily work. While riding to the office, the New 
Testament or the Imitation of Christ, or the Lives 
of the Saints, or some other good book is in their 
hands, and they read and think, and think and read 
again, until they come to the place where they must 
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get off and take their part in the work of the world. 
At their noon hour they seek out a neighboring 
church, where they may go and make their visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament, and again their mind is 
absorbed in a living experience of the Divine Pres- 
ence, which fills them with peace and joy and hap- 
piness and great delight, and makes them yearn to 
will only what God wills and do only what He 
desires. And the sweetness of that visit abides as a 
sacred spiritual aroma, lightening the burden which 
would otherwise begin to weigh heavily at the 
day’s decline. For longer or shorter periods God 
at times seems to hide himself, and as they go to 
church, the streets seem loud and noisy, the hurry 
and bustle of men is an annoying distraction, the 
mind wanders during the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and it requires an effort to maintain the reg- 
ular spiritual routine which they have laid down 
for themselves. But fidelity has its reward, and 
after weeks or months, perhaps years in some cases, 
the old spirit of recollection returns, and the soul 
lives once more in the presence of God. 

This living in the presence of God, without ef- 
fort on one’s own part, during the whole period of 
one’s mental prayer, or perhaps for hours at a time 
even while busying oneself with the duties of the 
day—this is contemplative prayer, properly so 
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called. It is something different from the sweet- 
ness of devotion, which may last a longer or shorter 
period of time, but is not accompanied by a warm 
intellectual realization of the abiding presence of 
God. Some persons living in the world may even 
enjoy such a state of prayer as that described by 
St. Teresa, in which the soul enjoys the gaze of 
Mary into the face of the Master, while at the same 
time she does the work of Martha. “The soul is, as 
it were, living the active and contemplative life 
at once, and [while enjoying its union with God] 
is able to apply itself to works of charity and the 
affairs of its state, and to spiritual reading.” * 

The beginnings of contemplative prayer are as- 
sociated with the realization of the omnipresence 
of God, by which one not only believes it blindly 
and as a bare fact capable of logical expression 
in words, but also experiences it as a living real- 
ity. 

God is everywhere. He is not spatial, but tran- 
scends space. He is the Creator of all things, and 
His creative action continues as the divine conserva- 
tion in being of all that is. If there is nothing to con- 
tinue or to receive and support the action of a cause, 
the effect ceases to be. Make an impression on wax 


1 Life, XVII, 6, ed. Zimmerman, p. 135. Phrase in brackets 
implied by content but not in original text. 
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with a seal. The wax receives the action of the seal 
upon it and conserves it. Melt the wax, and the im- 
pression ceases to be. In the act of creation the 
creature is not formed nor fashioned out of any 
pre-existing material, but is caused to spring into 
being by Divine Omnipotence. But the action of 
Divine Causality must continue or the creature 
would cease to be. The continuation of this divine 
action is termed conservation. It brings the creature 
into a more intimate contact with the Creator than 
that which exists between an impression and the 
wax on which it is made. God is ever acting on our 
souls, and He is where He acts. I need but to retire 
from the noise of external reality to the hush of 
silence that pervades the interior of my being in 
order to be in the presence of my Creator. If God 
is present in my soul by the continuation of His 
creative action, He is also present in everything 
that is, by one and the same divine act of conserva- 
tion. But in creatures with understanding and will 
He is present also in a different manner. He is the 
Light which enlightens every man who comes into 
the world, illuminating the mind with holy 
thoughts and inspiring the will with desires of 
righteousness. It becomes, therefore, my duty to 
be present to Him, to know Him as He knows me, 
to live in His presence by an intellectual life, and 
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not merely to be before Him as the mountains and 
the hills stand ever in His presence. 

We are not left to philosophical considerations 
to assure ourselves of God’s indwelling in the soul, 
the fundamental truth on which contemplative 
prayer is based. A doctrine of such spiritual im- 
portance must be accentuated in divine revelation. 

“Holy! Holy! Holy! the Lord God of Hosts, 
all the earth is full of Thy Glory!” cried out the 
Prophet Isaias (VI, 3), teaching us that the glory 
and majesty of God is everywhere and that every 
corner of the universe is illumined by His bright- 
ness. 

“Shall a man be hid in secret places, and I not 
see him, saith the Lord? Do I not fill heaven and 
earth?” These were the words of God to His 
prophet Jeremias (XXIII, 24), describing the di- 
vine immensity and how He beholds all that is done 
in secret. 

“One God and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in us all.” Thus does St. Paul 
(Eph. IV, 6) describe how the Divine Being pene- 
trates, as it were, all things, and is therefore present 
in the depths of the soul of man. And then again 
he points out that we live and move in the Divine 
Being: “God, who made the world, and all things 
therein; He, being Lord of heaven and earth, 
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dwelleth not in temples made with hands, neither 
is He served with men’s hands as though He 
needed anything, seeing that it is He who giveth 
to all life, and breath and all things, and hath made 
of one, all mankind, to dwell upon the whole face 
of the earth, determining appointed times, and the 
limits of their habitation, that they should seek 
God, if happily they may feel after Him or find 
Him, although He be not far from every one of 
us; for in Him we live and move and have our 
being” (Acts XVII, 24-28). 

Our Lord makes use of the beautiful figure of 
the vine and the branches that are vivified by the 
life of the vine to make us realize how we must 
abide in God: “Abide in Me, and I in you. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in 
the vine, so neither can you unless you abide in Me. 
I am the vine; you the branches. He that abideth 
in Me and I in him, the same beareth much fruit; 
for without Me you can do nothing” (John XV, 
4-5). But how is this abiding to be brought about? 
“If any one love Me, he will keep My word, and 
My Father will love him, and We will come to 
him, and will make Our abode with him” (John 
XIV, 23). Our Lord’s last prayer is taken up with 
the thought of the union He was going to establish 
between the souls of those who would serve Him 
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and the Blessed Trinity, a union which makes the 
souls of the just share in the life of the Trinity. 
“And not for them only do I pray, but for them 
also who through their word shall believe in Me. 
That they all may be one, as Thou Father in Me, 
and I in Thee; that they may also be one in Us; 
that the world may believe that Thou has sent Me. 
And the glory which Thou hast given Me, I have 
given to them, that they may be one, as We also 
are one. I in them and Thou in Me, that they may 
be perfect in one; and the world may know that 
Thou has sent Me, and hast loved them as Thou 
hast also loved Me . . . that the love wherewith 
Thou hast loved Me may be in them, and I in 
them” (John XVII, 20-23, 26). 

The contemplative life, lived in its perfection in 
the glory of eternity and possessed in part now as 
the source of power and strength in the service of 
God, is the end of every man who comes into the 
world. Our bodies are the temples of the Holy 
Spirit. “Know you not,” said St. Paul “that you are 
the temple of God, and that the spirit of God 
dwelleth in you?” (1 Cor. III, 16.) We have a 
duty to act accordingly. We must live, therefore, in 
the presence of God, we must lead a contemplative 
life, even though God wills us to do a hard work 
for Him ina noisy and busy world. 


COPPA CR Vik 


THE TRANSITIONAL STAGES OF CONTEMPLA- 
TIVE PRAYER 


OrpDINARILY one passes more or less gradually and 
unconsciously into contemplative prayer after some 
time spent in meditation and the prayer of aspira- 
tion. One who has exercised meditation earnestly 
for months, or perhaps years, and has then supple- 
mented this exercise or exchanged it for the prayer 
of aspiration, is very likely to feel from time to time 
that his busy activity is out of place and even a 
hindrance to the union of his mind and heart with 
God. He experiences a tendency to allow his mind 
to be filled with the realization of God’s immediate 
presence. When strongly conscious of this, the at- 
tempt to formulate words of aspiration or reason 
about the divine mysteries seems akin to turning 
away from God, who is present and invites the soul 
to commune with Him. 

Once having experienced this quiet, peaceful 
realization of the Divine Presence, one is likely to 
try to gain it by his own efforts, and to some extent 
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he may succeed. He may then pass through a period 
during which he will slip into this sort of prayer 
spontaneously on some days, while on others he 
will force himself to be recollected with more or 
less success. During his recollections, that is during 
the period when he consciously realizes the in- 
dwelling of God in his soul, he may feel an impulse 
to speak to God from moment to moment with ar- 
dent aspirations, or the mind may find itself oc- 
cupied with various holy thoughts, without ever 
departing from the presence of Christ. 

There are two tendencies, therefore, which make 
themselves manifest in the transition from medita- 
tion and aspiration to contemplative prayer. One 
is that which is of the essence of contemplative 
prayer: to behold God, to realize His presence, to 
allow Him to act upon the soul, to be receptive 
rather than active. This tendency takes hold of the 
soul spontaneously, but as it fades somewhat, there 
becomes manifest an inclination to speak to God, 
to think of Him actively, to be sorry for our past 
sins, to consider how we should now be very care- 
ful not to offend God in the future and correct this 
or that fault or bad habit. All these things come out 
of the depths of the soul, and we open our heart to 
God, who we realize is now truly present before us. 

This active realization of God’s presence, ac- 
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companied by aspirations and fragments of medita- 
tion, is termed by St. Teresa the prayer of recollec- 
tion. The realization of God’s presence without 
effort, which effects an absorption in the Divine 
Presence wholly beyond our natural powers to 
produce, and which excludes to a very great extent 
all activity on our part, is termed by her the 
“prayer of quiet.” 

The following passages from St. Teresa will give 
a picture of what this prayer of recollection is: 

“Although only vocal, yet this kind of prayer 
rivets the thoughts much more quickly than any 
other kind, and has many advantages. It is called 
recollection, because by its means the soul collects 
together all the faculties and enters within itself 
to be with God. The Divine Master thus comes 
more speedily than He otherwise would to teach 
it and to grant the prayer of quiet. For, being retired 
within itself, the spirit can meditate on the Passion, 
and can there picture in its thoughts the Son, and 
can offer Him to the Father without tiring the 
mind by journeying to find Him on Mount Cal- 
vary, or in the garden, or at the column. 

“If this recollection is genuine, it is easily dis- 
cerned, for it produces a certain effect that I cannot 
describe, but which will be recognized by those who 
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know it from personal experience. The soul seems 
to rise from play—for it sees that earthly things are 
but toys—and therefore mounts to higher things. 
Like one who retires into a strong fortress to be out 
of danger, it withdraws the senses from outward 
things, so thoroughly despising them that involun- 
tarily the eyes close so as to veil from the sight 
what is visible, in order that the eyes of the soul 
may see more clearly.” * 

“Oh! If only I could describe how the soul holds 
intercourse with this Companion, the Holy of 
Holies, with nothing to intrude on the solitude of 
itself and its Spouse, whenever it seeks to retire 
within itself with its God into this ‘heaven,’ shut- 
ting the door against all the world. I say, ‘the soul 
seeks,’ because you must understand that this is 
not a supernatural state, but something which, with 
the grace of God, we can desire and obtain for our- 
selves.” ? 

St. Teresa also speaks of a type of recollection, 
which she terms supernatural, that is beyond our 
natural powers, aided though they may be with 
God’s ordinary grace. “This is a kind of recollec- 
tion which, I think, is supernatural. There is no 


*Way of Perfection, XXVIII, 4, 6, pp. 160-162; ed. Zimmer- 
man, 1925. 
2 Op. cit.. XXIX, 3, p. 168. 
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occasion to retire nor to shut the eyes; involun- 
tarily the eyes suddenly close and solitude is found. 
Without any labor of one’s own, a temple is reared 
for the soul to pray in, the senses and exterior sur- 
roundings appear to lose their hold, while the spirit 
regains the sovereignty it had lost... . 


“Let us imagine that the senses and powers of 
the soul (which I compared in my allegory to the 
inhabitants of the castle) have fled and joined the 
enemy outside. After long days and years of ab- 
sence, perceiving how great has been their loss, 
they return to the neighbourhood of the Castle; 
but cannot manage to enter it, for evil habits are 
hard to break off; still, they are no longer traitors, 
and wander about outside. 

“The Great King, who holds His court within 
it, sees their good will, and out of His great mercy 
desires them to return to Him. Like a good shep- 
herd, He plays so sweetly on His pipe that, al- 
though scarcely hearing it, they recognize His call 
and no longer wander, but return, like lost sheep, 
to the mansions. 

“T think I never put this matter so clearly be- 
fore. To seek God within ourselves avails us far 
more than to look for Him amongst creatures. St. 
Augustine tells us how he found the Almighty 
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within his own soul, after having long sought for 
Him elsewhere.* This recollection helps us greatly 
when God bestows it upon us. Do not fancy your 
mind can gain it by thinking of God dwelling 
within you, nor by imagining Him as present in 
your soul: this is a good practice and an excellent 
kind of meditation, for it is founded on the fact 
that God resides within us. It is not, however, the 
prayer of recollection, for by the divine assistance 
every one can practice this, but what I mean is quite 
a different thing. Sometimes, before they have 
begun to think of God, the powers of the soul 
find themselves within the Castle; I know not by 
what means they entered, nor how they heard the 
Shepherd’s pipe; the ears perceived no sound, but 
the soul is keenly conscious of a delicious sense of 
recollection, experienced by those who enjoy this 
favor, which I cannot explain more clearly.” + 

In discussing the stages of prayer, and trying to 
differentiate between them, we must remember 
that we are dealing with a continuous variable, and 
that one passes into the other by imperceptible 
gradations. Nothing can be more different than the 
extremes, but when we attempt to mark off definite 


8 Conf., X; 27. 
* Interior Castle, Fourth Mansion, 1-4; ed. Zimmerman, pp. 
78-80. 
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steps of difference, we meet with difficulties. Fol- 
lowing, however, the guidance of St. Teresa, one 
may differentiate the following stages of prayer 
that we can attain by our own efforts, assisted by 
God’s ordinary grace. 

1. Vocal Prayer, such as we can always make 
use of, for example in saying the “Our Father” or 
a Litany, or in reciting the Divine Office. Vocal 
prayer with those who try to make it perfectly has 
a tendency to pass into the prayer of aspiration; and 
as one dwells on the thought of the aspiration and 
realizes that he is speaking to God, who abides 
within his being, it takes on the character of con- 
templation. In reciting a prayer like the “Our Fa- 
ther” or a Litany, one may repeat again and again 
a single petition. In the Divine Office, where the 
continuity of recitation cannot be broken, the mind 
may be illumined from moment to moment with 
special insights into the meaning of the words, as 
the soul pours forth its petitions in the words of 
the Psalms or sings God’s praises before His own 
very presence and in the sight of His Angels. 

St. Teresa bears witness to the fact that vocal 
prayer may become truly contemplative. “One 
day,” she says, “ a nun came to me in great distress 
because she did not know how to make mental 
prayer, nor could she contemplate, but was only 
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able to pray orally. I questioned her and found 
that she enjoyed pure contemplation while saying 
the Pater Noster, and that occasionally God raised 
her to perfect union with Himself. This was evi- 
denced by her conduct, for she lived so holy a life 
that I thank God for it, and I even envied her such 
vocal prayer. If this was the fact (as I assure you 
it was), let not any of you who are foes of con- 
templatives feel sure that you run no risk of being 
raised to contemplation yourselves, if you say your 
vocal prayers as well as you ought and keep a good 
conscience.” ® 

2. Meditation is an exercise to be made use of 
in due season by all, even by those who enjoy the 
higher stages of mental prayer. The words “due 
season” refer particularly to times when the mind 
Is not spontaneously, as it were, absorbed in God. 
One would then waste time by trying to force recol- 
lection without meditation or aspiration or vocal 
prayer. T’o this “due season” also belongs the time 
of spiritual reading, which cannot be properly made 
without serious reflection, that is, without meditat- 
ing on what we read and its application to our lives. 
St. Teresa points out that meditation is not to be 
wholly banished from the spiritual life even of 


° Way of Perfection, XXX, 7; ed. Zimmerman, 1925, p. 176. 
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those who are raised to the higher states of con- 
templative prayer. 

“As it is certain that the way to please God is to 
keep the commandments and counsels, let us do so 
diligently, while meditating on His life and death, 
and all we owe Him, and let the rest be as our Lord 
chooses. To this some may answer that their mind 
refuses to dwell on these subjects; and for the 
reasons I mentioned, to a certain extent this is 
true. You know that it is one thing to use the reason, 
and another thing for the memory to bring certain 
truths before the mind.® Perhaps you may say you 
do not understand me; possibly I fail to express 
myself rightly, but I will do my best. Using the 
understanding much, in this manner, is what I mean 
by meditation. 

“Let us begin by considering the mercy God 
showed us by giving us His only Son; let us not 
stop here, but go on to reflect upon all the mys- 
teries of His glorious life; or let us turn our 


° The context seems to imply that contemplatives find it difficult 
at the time of prayer to reason, but that they can dwell upon the 
various mysteries of our Lord’s life, by the use of memory, without 
analyzing principles and deducing conclusions. Those who are 
anxious to make progress in prayer, and who have read in spiritual 
writers that inability to meditate is a sign of its commencement, 
should beware lest the unconscious mechanisms of the mind, which 
fashion conditions to meet desires, should produce in them an artifi- 
cial disability for discursive prayer. 
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thoughts to His prayer in the garden, and allow 
them to continue the subject until they reach the 
crucifixion. Or we may take some part of the Pas- 
sion, such as Christ’s apprehension, and dwell on 
this mystery, considering in detail the points to be 
pondered and thought over, such as the treachery 
of Judas, the flight of the Apostles, and all that 
followed. This is an admirable and very beautiful 
kind of prayer. 

“Souls whom God has led by supernatural ways 
and raised to perfect contemplation are right in 
saying they cannot practice this kind of meditation. 
As I said, I do not know why, but as a general rule 
they are unable to do so. But they would be wrong 
in saying that they cannot dwell on these mysteries, 
nor often think over them, especially when these 
events are being celebrated by the Catholic 
Church??? 

A little later she indicates that in her earlier life 
she too had been to some extent mistaken in at- 
tempting to do without meditation: “The mistake 
I formerly made did not lead me as far as this; 
only I did not care so much about meditating 
on our Lord Jesus Christ, but preferred to remain 


" Interior Castle, Sixth Mansion, VII, 12-14; ed. Zimmerman, 
1906, pp. 210-211. 
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absorbed, awaiting spiritual consolations. I clearly 
saw that I was wrong, for as I could not always keep 
in this state, my thoughts wandered hither and 
thither, and my soul seemed like a bird, ever flying 
about and finding no place for rest. Thus I lost 
much time and did not advance in virtue, nor make 
progress in prayer.” § 

3. Active Recollection is the more or less suc- 
cessful attempt to realize the fundamental spiritual 
truth that God, who is everywhere, is also present 
in a special manner in and to the soul. St. Teresa 
speaks of this mode of prayer in the quotations we 
have given above, as only vocal, meaning thereby 
that when one realizes that one is in God?s presence, 
one experiences a tendency to speak to Him from 
time to time. 

It is the monastic ideal to exercise this recollec- 
tion, not only during the time allotted to prayer, 
but also throughout the day. Thus St. Benedict 
as his first degree of humility says of the ideal monk 
that, “guarding himself every moment from sins 
and vices, that is of thoughts, of tongue, of hands, 
of feet, of self-will, and of the desires of the flesh, 
he weighs within his mind how man at every mo- 
ment is beheld from heaven by God, and his deeds 
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in every place are seen by the gaze of Divinity and 
at every moment are reported by the angels.” ® 

St. Gregory, when he was Pope, looked back with 
regret upon the days of his monastic life, when he 
lived according to the Benedictine ideal, and kept 
his mind almost continually on the stretch of 
prayer: “In monasterio positus valebam in inten- 
tione orationis pene continue mentem tenere.? *° 
The words “mentem tenere” indicate that there 
was a good deal of voluntary activity in the recol- 
lection of which St. Gregory here speaks. 

It is God’s way of dealing with man that, having 
first illumined his mind with an ideal, He then 
leaves him to struggle in order to attain it, even 
though the divine ideals are utterly beyond natural 
powers of attainment. When a man has been faith- 
ful to his duty of striving to reach the goal God 
has shown him, sooner or later God gives the neces- 
sary help, and the soul is elevated to its divine 
destiny by God’s action and not its own. 

Contemplative prayer is, as we have seen, the 
end of man, whose ultimate destiny is to know God 
as He is and to see Him face to face. This is the 
ideal unattainable by human effort, but towards 


9 Rule, chapter VII. 
10 Hom. in Exech., 1, XI, 6; quoted by Butler in Western Mys- 
ticism, Pp. 102. 
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which we are bound to struggle. The beginnings of 
contemplative prayer and its transitional stages can 
be exercised by voluntary effort. It is precisely in 
these transitional stages that we must struggle 
along, never losing sight of our destiny and await- 
ing the day when He shall appear, and “we shall 
be like Him, because we shall see Him as He is.” 
(r John III, 2.) And let us never forget that 
“every one, who hath this hope in Him, sanctifieth 
himself, as He also is holy” (Zdid., V, 3). 
“Uphold me according to Thy Word, and I 
shall live and let me not be confounded in my ex- 


pectation.” (Ps. CXVIII, 116.) 
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THE WAY TO PERFECT CONTEMPLATION AC- 
CORDING TO THE TEACHING OF THE GOSPELS 


Every Christian who reads of prayer and learns 
to think of it as a way of living that leads to the 
knowledge of God, soon experiences a desire to 
pass on to perfect contemplation, that the soul may 
be intimately united to God. Few, however, have 
anything approaching an adequate realization of 
what is demanded of the soul before it can attain 
to this end. Perfect contemplation means to com- 
mence to share in this life something that is very 
closely related to the vision of God experienced by 
the blessed in Heaven. Of Heaven it is written, 
“there shall not enter into it anything defiled” 
(Apoc. XXI, 27). And the prophet Habacuc says 
to God: “Thy eyes are too pure to behold evil, and 
Thou canst not look on iniquity” (i, 13). The soul 
that enjoys the vision of God even in the bright 
darkness of pure contemplation must in some meas- 
ure be like to the blessed in Heaven, cleansed from 


all defilement, and when the pure eyes of God 
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gaze upon it, He must no longer detect in it any- 
thing evil or the traces of past iniquities. “For 
wisdom will not enter into a malicious soul, nor 
dwell in a body subject to sin” (Wisdom I, 4). 

Perfect contemplation implies perfect sancitity. 
It is a region of inaccessible light which we cannot 
enter by any personal effort whatsoever. It is the 
divine banquet to which we dare approach only 
when called. “(We must not be self-invited guests,” 
St. Teresa tells us. We can only prepare for this 
invitation and wait patiently till it comes. 

But while this is true, we must tend by active ef- 
fort to the perfection of our being. This is a truth 
that reason itself would teach us. For if there be 
any sin against the natural order, surely it must be 
recognized as essentially evil for a free agent to 
block, or not to further, by volitional activity, the 
development of its own being toward the perfection 
of which it is capable. But man cannot be considered 
apart from God and the present supernatural order. 
God, the author of all that is, could not have 
brought into being rational creatures who would 
have no obligations towards Himself. At all events, 
there is abundant evidence that He has desired and 
decreed the most intimate relations between His 
creatures and Himself. 


1 Life, ch. XXII, 13, p. 190. 
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In what, therefore, does the perfection of man 
consist? St. Thomas thus formulates the answer 
to this question: “Each thing is said to be perfect 
in so far as it attains its own proper end, which is 
the ultimate perfection of a thing. Charity, how- 
ever, 1s that which unites us to God, who is the ulti- 
mate end of the human mind, for he who abides in 
charity, abides in God, and God in him, as it is writ- 
ten (1 John IV, 16). And, therefore, the perfection 
of Christian life is measured in a special manner 
by charity.” ? 

This abiding in God is the state of contemplation 
by which the soul is united to God by intellect and 
will. It is the eternal life that Christ came that we 
might have, and have the more abundantly (John 
X, 10). It is that loving knowledge and cognitive 
love of which He spoke when He defined this life 
eternal: “Now this is eternal life, that they may 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent” (John XVII, 3). 

The Christian mind, saturated with the ideas of 
the Gospels, will see at once that these principles 
are true and fundamental. They have been the 
guiding maxims of the mystics of all ages. Unlike 
the ordinary Christian, the mystic sets about with 
great earnestness, moulding his own life as rapidly 
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and efficiently as possible in accordance with the 
teaching of Christ. He sees his end and hurries 
towards it at once with rapid strides. 

A logical mind might be impelled to impose the 
personal practice of the mystic as an obligation 
binding upon all. But Christ in His gentleness has 
not demanded of all that they hasten to their end 
with the utmost possible speed. The logic of the 
mystic is dictated by Eternal Wisdom. But God, 
who is a gentle and loving Father, allows consid- 
erable liberty to His wayward children. We must 
never turn away from our end; we must never stray 
from the straight and narrow path; but He will 
not lash us till we reach the goal like horses on a 
race track. He is pleased if we move steadily on, 
never swerving to right or left. He is not displeased 
when we tarry to rest. 

This freedom of choice is taught us by the story 
of the young man in the Gospel who came to Christ 
and said: “Good Master, what shall I do that I 
may have life everlasting?” And Jesus said to him: 
“If thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments.” The keeping of the ten commandments is 
sufficient, therefore, that one may ultimately enter 
into eternal life. But this did not satisfy the young 
man. He had higher aspirations. “All these,” he 
said, “have I kept from my youth, what is yet want- 
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ing to me?” And Jesus said to him: “If thou wilt 
be perfect, go sell what thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven and 
come follow me” (Matt. XIX, 16). Perfection, 
therefore, demands something more than what is 
essential to obtain eternal life. To be perfect we 
must give up all things whatsoever and follow in 
some manner the poor life of Christ.* 

This evangelical renunciation was often and in 
various ways insisted upon by Christ as absolutely 
necessary for those who would become his disciples 
in the way of perfection. 

He warns us explicitly that without great sacri- 
fices we cannot be numbered among His disciples. 
Unless we suffer, we cannot follow Him. “Who- 
soever doth not carry his cross and come after Me, 
cannot be My disciple” (Luke XIV, 27). 


% The problem whether or not all are bound by precept to tend 
to perfection, and not merely by counsel, is a disputed point in 
Catholic theology. St. Thomas maintains that perfection, the perfect 
love of God, is the end of man, and man is bound by precept to 
attain his end. It does not do to get part way to one’s end, or almost 
there. One must go all the way. And we are not commanded to 
love God a little, but with our whole heart, that is, as much as 
we can. To fall short of the maximum is to fail in obedience to 
the precept. The counsels, however, such as giving up all our 
possessions, are means to the end, and we are free, therefore, to 
tend to the end by the counsels or the commandments (2.2, 9, 
CLXXXIV, iii). This admission makes it possible, practically at 
least, to reconcile his view with that of those who maintain that 
we are counseled to lead a perfect life, but not absolutely bound to 
do so. The point, after all, is theoretical, but it is of great im- 
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In fact, in our warfare against evil, we are like 
a king who, in order to meet a powerful adversary, 
must drain all his resources and sacrifice everything 
to maintain his kingdom. “So likewise every one of 
you that doth not renounce all that he possesseth, 
cannot be My disciple” (Luke XIV, 33). No 
wonder that the saints have given their temporal 
possessions to the poor and stripped themselves of 
everything, that they might take the first step in 
becoming disciples of Christ. 

The evangelical renunciation is the conquest and 
annihilation of selfishness. Every infant commences 
life with an attempt to dominate the world and 
subject those around him to the service of supply- 
ing his needs and catering to his desires. The nat- 
ural tendency of this selfishness is to inordinate 
growth, and the result is a striving that continues 


portance for each individual to realize what St. Thomas insists 
upon: Perfection is the end of man, and we are obliged by precept 
to attain it. We may, if we will, leave much of our purification to 
the cleansing of Purgatory. But Christ urges us to the generous 
spirit of the mystic, and by the sacrifice of the cross has placed be- 
fore us the true ideal of human perfection. For an exposition of 
the lax view with references see the article “Ascétique” in the Dic- 
tionnaire de Théologie Catholique. In this article Dublanchy in- 
vokes without justification the authority of St. Alphonsus and 
Suarez. Dublanchy’s citations from St. Alphonsus and Suarez do 
not bear out his view. There is no essential difference on this point 
between Suarez and St. Thomas. For an exposition of the strict 
view see Garrigou-Lagrange, Perfection Chrétienne et Contempla- 
tion, Ch, III, Art. V. La Perfection et le Précepte de L’Amour de 
Dieu. 
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throughout childhood, adolescence, and the years 
of adult life to realize one plan or another in which 
the self is the supreme goal of ambition and every- 
thing else pales into insignificance. To give all this 
up is the severest possible asceticism. It seems ab- 
solute folly when judged by human standards. It 
is the folly of the cross. “Then Jesus said to His 
disciples: If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow Me. 
For he that will save his life shall lose it, and he 
that shall lose his life for My sake shall find it. For 
what doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and suffer the loss of his own soul? Or, what 
exchange shall a man give for his own soul?” 
(Matt. XVI, 24-26.) 

To lose one’s life for ‘Christ, this is the problem 
which a serious reading of the Gospels places before 
every Christian. It does not mean that every one is 
called on to lose his life in the work of a religious 
Order, but that, in planning one’s life, one should 
make God’s work in the world his principal aim and 
sacrifice self absolutely in the perfection of the 
evangelical renunciation. In an ordinary life the 
crisis is likely to arise several times. One comes 
again and again to the parting of the ways. One path 
means fidelity to God and His law, the other, at 
the price of infidelity, offers carnal satisfaction or 
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apparently brilliant possibilities, social or intellec- 
tual advantages; and one must make his choice. 
Sometimes there is nothing against the moral law 
in choosing the path that seems to offer so much 
that is pleasing to the self ideal. Then one is in the 
position of the young man in the Gospel who had 
great possessions. Sometimes one has already made 
the evangelical renunciation and even entered the 
religious life. But the self-ideal has grown. It 
seems a rational way of using one’s abilities, but 
a command comes from superiors that involves 
laying it aside, and that too, forever. But the 
principle of Christ is clear: “Amen, amen I say 
to you, unless the grain of wheat falling into the 
ground die, itself remaineth alone. But if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit. He that loveth his 
life, shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this 
world, keepeth it unto life eternal” (John XII, 
24, 25). 

But, one is inclined to say, complete renunciation, 
giving up all things to follow Christ—these are 
matters that have to do with priests and religious, 
they do not concern the laity. This objection rests 
on false ideas of spirituality which a few moments 
reflection on the Church’s teaching should suffice 
to dispel. It seems, however, to have instilled itself 
insidiously into the minds of many—so much so 
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that a great many lay people never stop to think 
that in some way they too are called to give up all 
things and follow Christ. 

“Be you perfect as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect” were words that our Lord addressed to the 
common people, not specifically to the Apostles, 
as if He meant this sublime doctrine for a special 
class such as the clergy and religious. 

The greatest and the first commandment, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind 
and with thy whole strength” (Mark XII, 30) 
makes the love of God the supreme thing in life. 
But the greatest and the first commandment is not 
class legislation, it is for everybody. 

The Gospel with its principles of the spiritual 
life was to be preached to every creature, not part 
of it, but the whole Gospel—“teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you” (Matt. XXVIII, 20). 

Now among the important doctrines of Christ’s 
Gospel was that of the evangelical renunciation, 
losing one’s life for Christ. St. Paul makes the 
evangelical renunciation, as indeed it is, the central 
idea of Baptism, by which, says the Church’s Code 
of Canon Law, “a man is constituted in the Church 
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of Christ a person with all the rights and duties of 
Christians.” ¢ 

“Know you not,” says St. Paul, “that all we, who 
are baptized in Christ Jesus, are baptized in His 
death? For we are buried together with Him by 
baptism into death; that as Christ is risen from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, so we also may 
walk in newness of life” (Romans VI, 3-4). St. 
Paul’s symbolism is made use of by various re- 
ligious communities in the profession of novices. 
The novice lies prostrate upon, or is covered by, a 
funeral pall. He is dead, and his life is now hidden 
with Christ in God. He is dead to the world, that 
he may live to Christ. But it is only the symbolism 
of Baptism, for there can be no more perfect life 
than that of a perfect Christian, and we are all in- 
troduced to that life by the rites of the Sacrament 
of Baptism. The religious life is only the perfection 
of the Christian life. It makes easy to attain that 
to which all are called, to which all are pledged 
when in Baptism they renounce the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. 

And so the Oblate, when making his oblation, re- 
nounces the vanities and pomps of the world and 
promises conversion of manners in accordance with 
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the ideal of the Rule of St. Benedict, and perse- 
verence 1n his holy resolution until death. In so 
doing he really is only renewing his baptismal 
vows. But he descends into the tomb with Christ. 
He professes to Christ his willingness to give up 
all things for His sake. He makes the evangelical 
renunciation. He takes up his cross and starts on 
the way that leads to the end of man—perfect con- 
templation, the perfect knowledge and love of 
God. 

Unless these verbal promises result in an actual 
renunciation, vain and empty is the symbolism. 
A mere profession of willingness to suffer what- 
ever Christ may ask us to suffer, is something, but 
it is not enough. We must not only take up our 
cross, we must deny ourselves. Here is an actual, 
practical problem of great difficulty. What shall 7 
renounce. What was said to the young man in the 
Gospel is not necessarily what Christ would say 
to me, though could I hear with my ears the words 
He would speak to me, they might not be any more 
to my liking than His words were to the young 
Hebrew with great possessions. 

What must I do? Shall I enumerate all my de- 
sires and cut them off at once by one great renuncia- 
tion? Must I disturb the whole present arrange- 
ment of my life and start anew? 
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Clearly one needs prudent advice in attempting 
to settle these problems. One’s unaided judgment 
is too likely to be biased in his own favor or in at- 
tempting to exclude bias become a blind adherence 
to an abstract principle, without taking into con- 
sideration modifying circumstances. 

In general it is best to proceed gradually. Those 
who give up everything at once, are too likely to 
retrieve piece after piece till they have it all back 
again. 

In general, too, renunciation does not mean dis- 
ruption of one’s present order of life, unless it es- 
sentially involves what is sinful. A married woman, 
who argued that renunciation of all desires must 
mean for her the forsaking or checking of her love 
for her husband and her children, should reflect 
that she must have involved herself in some kind 
of fallacy, or have allowed false principles to slip 
into her mind. 

God wills you to work in some kind of position 
in this world. Love your work and do it with all 
your heart and soul. Self-denial does not mean the 
renunciation of work. It does mean that you should 
give up everything that interferes with the proper 
accomplishment of your work or that will decrease 
your efficiency in the task you are called upon to 
accomplish. A married woman, therefore, might 
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well withdraw herself from various social func- 
tions and keep herself shut up in the cloister of 
her home. But she should continue to love and 
serve her husband and her children, realizing that 
this love does not interfere in any way with the 
love of God and does not hold her back on the way 
to perfect contemplation. 

There are many lonely waifs in the drudgery of 
modern business who have no home life, but only 
work, and the pleasures of the evening that are 
hard to taste without sin. To renounce these pleas- 
ures is hard, for there seems nothing left. But “he 
that will save his life, shall lose it; and he that 
shall lose his life for My sake shall find it.” 

“God forbid,” says St. Paul, “that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ by 
whom the world is crucified to me and I to the 
world” (Gal. VI, 14). 

The glory of the Christian is the martyrdom 
of the cross. Great trials and even the privilege of 
laying down one’s life for Christ have come to 
many of the Saints as the reward of a long life 
of virtue. It is the trial that works our martyr- 
dom, which crowns and perfects a life of sanctity, 
bringing to a perfect end that which was years in 
process of erection. 

“Blessed are they, therefore, that suffer perse- 
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cution for justice’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are you when they shall revile 
and persecute you, for My sake. Be glad and re- 
joice, for your reward is very great in heaven. 
For so they have persecuted the prophets that 
were before you” (Matt. V, 10-12). 

And what is that reward? Eternal life. And 
what is eternal life? Perfect contemplation. “Now 
this is eternal life that they may know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou has 
sent” (John XVII, 3). 


CR an oe 


THE WAY TO PERFECT CONTEMPLATION 
ACCORDING TO THE TRADITION OF 
THE ANCIENT SOLITARIES 


Cassian reports that when he and Germanus, after 
great difficulty, prevailed upon Abbot Moses in the 
desert of Scete to speak on the spiritual life, he 
commenced by asking them to tell him why they 
put up with the hardships of monastic life. They 
answered finally for the sake of eternal life. He 
admitted that this was a correct reply, but wished 
to know the more immediate purpose that one 
should always have in mind in laboring for eter- 
nal life. He then pointed out to them that our final 
end is indeed. eternal life, but our immediate pur- 
pose is the attainment of purity of heart according 
to the words of St. Paul: “Now being made free 
from sin and become servants to God, you have 
your fruit unto sanctification, and the end life ever- 
lasting” (Rom. VI, 22). Sanctification, he said, 1s 
what he meant by the term purity of heart. In the 


process of purification the soul is sanctified, and by 
I22 
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our sanctification we finally attain to eternal life. 

‘Whatever, therefore, can direct us to this aim 
—that is purity of heart—is to be followed with 
all our strength; whatever withdraws us from it, 
is to be avoided as wicked and harmful. For it is 
on account of this that we bear and endure all 
things. It is on account of this that our parents, our 
native land, dignities, riches, the delights of the 
world, and all pleasures are put aside, namely, 
that purity of heart may be retained.” * 

Renunciation in itself is of no value unless it 
leads the soul to God. The purity of heart of which 
Abbot Moses here speaks turns out on further ex- 
amination to be charity, by which the soul is 
united to God. The pure in heart see God and love 
Him, therefore, they are willing to give up all 
things to possess Him. And because the possession 
of God is the ultimate object of Christian self- 
denial, the self-sacrifice of monasticism is not 
prompted by some abnormality of mental life, or 
mechanism of the unconscious, but is essentially the 
conscious effort of the creature to attain the pri- 
mary end of its existence. 

When self-denial is complete and absolute, 
moral perfection and the profound peace of perfect 


1 Joannis Cassiani Collationes, 1. De Monachi Intentione ac 
Fine, by Abbott Moses, chap. V; Migne, XLIX, 487. 
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contemplation are the natural result. Clinging to 
trifles and forgetfulness of the monk’s duty to keep 
his mind always in adoration of the Divine Omni- 
presence prevent the attainment of perfection and 
the perfect spiritual peace that accompanies it. 
“It is by reason of this that we see some who 
have despised very great riches, and not only tal- 
ents of gold and silver, but also magnificent estates, 
afterwards become very much disturbed on account 
of a knife, a pencil, a needle or a pen. But if they 
would only maintain the fixed contemplation of a 
pure heart, never on account of such trifles would 
they allow to happen faults they would not have 
committed even for vast and costly treasures, hav- 
ing preferred utterly to reject them. Some will 
often guard a book with such jealousy that they 
will not suffer it to be read even for a moment or 
touched by another, and hence there arise occasions 
of impatience and of death. Wherefore, we are 
warned to obtain the rewards of patience and 
charity. Although they may have despised all their 
riches for the love of Christ, but retaining the for- 
mer affections of the heart to little things, and 
sometimes being easily moved to anger on their ac- 
count, they become after all unfruitful and sterile 
as if they did not possess apostolic charity. The 
blessed Apostle foreseeing all this in spirit said: ‘If 
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I should distribute all my goods to the poor and 
give up my body to be burned, but have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing’ (1 Cor. XIII, 3). 
Whence it is clearly evident that perfection is not 
immediately attained by nakedness, nor by the 
privation of all one’s goods or the rejection of dig- 
nities, unless that charity shall be present, whose 
elements the Apostle describes as possessed in 
truth, which consists in purity of heart alone. For 
what else is not to be envious, not to be puffed up, 
not to be angered, not to do anything wicked, not 
to seek one’s own, not to rejoice in iniquity, not to 
think evil, and the rest, except always to offer to 
God a perfect and most pure heart and keep the 
mind free from disturbances of every kind.” * 
Considered from this point of view, self-denial 
has a practical psychological value in the solution 
of the great problem of monastic life: the attain- 
ment of the naturally impossible ideal of continu- 
ous recollection. The most serious distractions 
come from the thwarting of personal desires. If 
every thwarting of desire is regarded as a spiritual 
opportunity, no such occasion can lead to anger or 
grumbling, or giving way to a feeling of being un- 
justly treated. It is such emotional outbreaks that 
disturb our inner peace and recollection. If we 
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practice perfect self-denial, unworthy emotions give 
way to the joy of the Divine Presence, and recol- 
lection is only strengthened by accidents that would 
otherwise have caused a violent disturbance of the 
spiritual quiet in which we should always live. But 
in order to attain this end, self-denial must be ab- 
solute. There can be nothing in our possession, no 
trinket or keepsake, no book, or crucifix or medal 
which we would not give up at once without mur- 
mur or regret. We can set our heart upon no per- 
son, place, or occupation from which we are 
unwilling to be separated. We must leave the dis- 
position of our lives to God’s Providence, as it will 
be made known to us by authority. 

This psychological view of self-denial as the 
means to perfect recollection is the common one in 
antiquity, though in various writers it found dif- 
ferent forms of expression. It is the essentially 
Catholic view, which differentiates the Church’s 
asceticism from certain Eastern practices that seem 
to make self-denial an end or goal in itself and not 
a means to the perfect union of the soul with God. 

But is not continuous contemplation an utter 
impossibility? Is it possible, and if possible, is it 
wise, to attempt to maintain the mind ever fixed 
upon God? Cassian and Germanus felt this diffi- 
culty as they listened to the old father of the desert 
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discoursing on the end of monastic life. And so, 
when they heard that the end of man was the con- 
tinuous fixation of the mind on God, and the means 
thereto complete abnegation of all things, they 
could not help but wonder how such a goal could 
possibly be attained in this life. So Germanus ques- 
tioned Abbot Moses and he answered: 

“To be constantly intent upon God and to be in- 
separably united to Him in contemplation is, as you 
say, impossible to man clothed in the frailty of the 
flesh. But it is important for us to know on what 
our attention should be fixed and to what goal the 
gaze of the mind should always be recalled. When- 
ever the mind can lay hold of its goal, it should re- 
joice, but it should lament and sigh when it finds 
itself distracted, regarding as fornication even a 
momentary departure from the contemplation of 
Christ. When the gaze of our mind shall have 
turned away from Him for a little, let us redirect 
the keenness of our glance as in a most straight line, 
turning back to Him the eyes of our heart. For all 
depends upon the retirement of the soul.” ° 

How, then, are we to attain perfect contempla- 
tion? First of all by a profound realization of the 
relation in which the soul stands to God. We are 
created intelligences. He is the Uncreated and In- 
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finite Wisdom. The end of the mind is to know and 
of the created mind to know and recognize its Cre- 
ator. To fail in this is a fundamental error and es- 
sentially wrong. We must know, and in knowing 
we must know God, and in knowing God we must 
love Him. It is inconceivable that Infinite Wis- 
dom could have created finite intelligences with- 
out a purpose. And if the purpose of the mind is to 
know the truth, the end of man as an intelligent 
being must be to know the truth, not mere frag- 
ments of information, but to contemplate all things 
in their relation to the eternal objective Truth, 
from whom they came and to whom in some way 
they must return. All this is not expressed by 
Abbot Moses, but implied in the basic principles 
of Christianity from which he proceeds. Granted 
this living knowledge of the end of man, he then 
points out that we must leave all things that in any 
way conflict with it. In practice this renunciation 
implies very different things, according as it is 
undertaken by one whose work is in the busy, noisy 
world or in the cloisters of a monastery. But it is, 
as we have pointed out, the prime duty of every 
Christian. There results from it by psychological 
necessity a profound and stable interior peace. This 
is not in itself contemplation, but the soil in which 
the contemplative life can grow. 
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Over and above renunciation there must be a 
positive effort to turn the mind to God, to direct 
and redirect it to the Eternal Truth, the one su- 
premely worthy object of intellectual endeavor. 
The ideal is continuous thought of God amid the 
daily routine of duties; but the ideal is recognized 
by the holy Abbot as unattainable even in the pro- 
found silence of the ancient desert. Although nat- 
urally unattainable, we must endeavor to reach 
our goal as best we can. But it must be done peace- 
fully. To worry, fret, strain anxiously would defeat 
the very purpose of our efforts. We must increase 
the frequency of our acts of recollection and our 
spiritual communion with Christ, working quietly 
and peacefully at the task He has set before us in 
the world. 

And as we do this, He casts over us from time to 
time the spell of His grace. We seem to experience 
His presence, though we say nothing. We know 
He is present just as when, working in a room with 
another, we feel he is at hand, though we may not 
see him or speak to him, simply because we know 
that he 1s there and has not left the room. So finally 
we commence to feel, as well as know, the great 
truth of the Divine Omnipresence, for God is al- 
ways present and cannot possibly leave us alone. 

These efforts at recollection, combined with a 
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very earnest attempt to practice the virtues in ac- 
cordance with our state of life, constitute a period 
which Abbot Nestero, in his conference on Spiritual 
Science, referred to as the active life. It is the pre- 
lude to the contemplative life, in which one attains 
to the ideal towards which all our efforts should 
tend—the joy and peace of living consciously in 
the peace of the Divine Presence. 

There is, says Abbot Nestero, a twofold knowl- 
edge of religion: “First, practical, that is to say 
active, which consists in the amendment of one’s 
moral life and purification from vices; the second, 
contemplative, which consists in the contemplation 
of divine things and the knowledge of the most 
sacred meanings. It is necessary, therefore, that 
whoever would come to the contemplative life 
should first follow after practical knowledge with 
ardent zeal and courage. For the practical can be 
possessed without the contemplative; but the con- 
templative cannot be attained at all without the 
practical. For there are certain steps well defined 
and placed in order so that human lowliness may 
ascend the heights. These follow upon one another 
in such order that one can eventually attain a height 
to which he could never pass on were the first step 
removed. In vain, therefore, does he tend to the 
vision of God who turns not away from the conta- 
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gion of vice: for the spirit of God flees from de- 
ception and will not abide in a body subject to 
sin? * 

The perfect Christian looks forward with hope 
to the day when he will lay aside the tools of his 
calling, having finished the work that God gave 
him to do. This work is partly the acquisition of 
moral virtues, partly the accomplishment of some 
little task in the vast work of the world, partly the 
endurance of trials. All these varied crafts of the 
active life stand in the way of enjoyment of the 
peace and quiet of contemplation. But they are 
working a transformation in the soul without which 
that peace and joy and quiet could not be an eternal 
possession. Furthermore, when the goal of the 
vision of God is kept constantly before the mind, 
old age that separates us from our work and the 
activities we have loved, has no terrors. It is the 
liberator that finally frees the soul even in this life 
to enjoy the vision of God, its eternal destiny. But 
in order that the cessation of external duties may 
be the spiritual opportunity that allows the soul to 
turn spontaneously to the contemplation of God, 
it is necessary that it should have labored long and 
suffered much in a life devoted to the service of 


*Cf. Wis. I; Cassian, of. cit., Collatio XIV, i, ii; Migne, 
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God. Without an active life in the pursuit of virtue, 
guided for years by constant turning the gaze of 
the mind to the sublime heights of its final destiny, 
old age is the night that casts its pall over human 
hopes rather than the dawn of eternity. Let us work 
therefore while it is day, “for the night cometh 
wherein no man can work” (John IX, 4). 


CHAPTER)’ X 1 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE WAY TO PERFECT 
CONTEMPLATION 


St. AUGUSTINE was a clear thinker, who believed 
in following principles to their logical conclusions, 
not only in theory, but also in the inner moral life. 

He saw clearly that true happiness meant per- 
fect union of the soul with God. “When I shall 
with my whole self cleave to Thee, I shall nowhere 
have sorrow, or labour; and my life shall wholly 
live as wholly full of Thee.” * He felt that his own 
desires were the obstacles in the way of his cleav- 
ing wholly to God. And it seemed to him that God 
spoke to him in the words of Scripture when he 
wrote: “Verily Thou enjoinest me continency from 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
ambition of the world.” ? And again he writes: “I 
heard another voice of Thine, Go not after thy 
lusts, and from thy pleasure turn away.’® St. 
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Augustine felt that these words expressed a moral 
obligation, which imposed upon him the duty of 
withdrawing from every pleasure that the human 
heart can enjoy, except the joy that comes from the 
immediate contact and relation between the soul 
and God. His Confessions give us the picture of 
the struggle that ensued. 

He complains of the fact that one cannot live 
without enjoying the pleasures of eating and drink- 
ing: “Placed then amid these temptations, I strive 
daily against concupiscence in eating and drinking. 
For it is not of such a nature, that I can settle on 
cutting it off once for all and never touching it 
afterward, as I could of concubinage. The bridle of 
the throat, then, is to be held attempered between 
slackness and stiffness. And who is he, O Lord, who 
is not somewhat transported beyond the limits of 
necessity? Whoever he is, he is a great one, let him 
make Thy name great. But I am not such, for I am 
a sinful man.” * 

The allurements of smell caused him no diffi- 
culty, but the delights of the ear gave him great 
concern. He was fearful that, as regards sound, he 
might yield to what was merely a delight in the 
aesthetic and not the pure love of God, to which he 
would tend by an absolute and complete renunci- 
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ation of all sensory pleasure. “At other times, 
shunning over-anxiously this very deception, I err 
in too great strictness; and sometimes to that de- 
gree, as to wish the whole melody of sweet music 
which is used to David’s Psalter banished from my 
ears, and the Church’s too; and that mode seems 
to me safer, which I remember to have been often 
told me of Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, who 
made the reader of the psalm utter it with so slight 
inflection of voice that it was nearer speaking than 
singing. Yet again, when I remember the tears I 
shed at the Psalmody of Thy Church, in the begin- 
ning of my recovered faith, and how at this time, I 
am moved, not with the singing, but with the thing 
sung, when they are sung with a clear voice and 
modulation most suitable, I acknowledge the great 
use of this institution. Thus I fluctuate between 
peril of pleasure and approved wholesomeness; 
inclined rather (though not as pronouncing an ir- 
revocable opinion) to approve of the usage of sing- 
ing in the church; that so, by the delight of the 
ears, thc weaker minds may rise to the feeling of 
devotion. Yet when it befalls me to be more moved 
with the voice than the words sung, I confess to 
have sinned penally, and then had rather not hear 
music.” ° 
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The words “fluctuate between peril of pleasure 
and approved wholesomeness” indicate that St. 
Augustine was seriously occupied with the knotty 
problem of all mystics, the practical carrying out of 
the principle of renouncing a// things in order to 
follow Christ. He experienced also the struggle, 
which always presents itself when one seriously 
undertakes a complete renunciation, the difficulty, 
namely, that is bound to be felt when excuse after 
excuse arises as nature defends itself against the 
discomforts of self-denial by many arguments that 
have a speciousness of sound reason. “And oft it is 
uncertain whether it be the necessary care of the 
body which is yet asking for sustenance, or whether 
a voluptuous deceivableness of greed is proffering 
its services. In this uncertainty the unhappy soul 
rejoiceth, and therein prepares an excuse to shield 
itself, glad that it appeareth not what sufficeth for 
the moderation of health, that under the cloak of 
health it may disguise the matter of gratification. 
These temptations I daily endeavour to resist, and 
I call on Thy right hand, and to Thee do I refer 
my perplexities; because I have as yet no settled 
counsel herein.” ° 

Custody of the eyes meant to Saint Augustine an 
attempt to pay no attention even to the trivialties of 
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daily life that all the world finds innocent and in- 
teresting. To turn the mind to such things meant 
to him a distraction from the continuous awareness 
of the omnipresent and immutable Truth that he 
sought to hold ever before his mind. 

“T go not now to the circus to see a dog coursing 
a hare; but in the field, if passing, that coursing 
peradventure will distract me even from some 
weighty thought, and draw me after it: not that I 
turn aside the body of my beast, yet still incline my 
mind thither. And unless Thou, having made me 
see my infirmity, didst speedily admonish me 
either through the sight itself, by some contempla- 
tion to rise towards Thee, or altogether to despise 
and pass it by, I dully stand fixed therein. What, 
when sitting at home, a lizard catching flies, or a 
spider entangling them rushing into her nets, 
oftimes takes my attention? Is the thing different 
because they are but small creatures? I go on from 
them to praise Thee, the wonderful Creator and 
Orderer of all, but this does not first draw my at- 
tention. It is one thing to rise quickly, another not 
to fall. And of such things is my life full, and my 
one hope is Thy wonderful great mercy. For when 
our heart becomes the receptacle of such things, 
and is overcharged with throngs of this abundant 
vanity, then are our prayers also thereby often in- 
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terrupted and distracted, and whilst in Thy pres- 
ence we direct the voice of our heart to Thine ears, 
this so great concern is broken off, by the rushing 
in of I know not what idle thoughts.” * 

This passage gives us a rare insight into the mind 
of a Saint. He is troubled not merely because dis- 
tractions arise when he devotes himself to prayer, 
but also because little incidents of daily life, which 
happen when he is going from place to place about 
his duties, suddenly break in upon his thoughts and 
draw his mind to the creature, whereas he would 
have it ever fixed on the Creator, even during the 
ordinary occupations of the day. To St. Augustine 
the way to mystic union with God lay through a 
complete renunciation of every pleasure, that so 
the mind might never be distracted from devoting 
itself wholly to God and the things of God. 

This was possible because of his intense love of 
God. His seeking of God was not a mere intel- 
lectual curiosity to penetrate the regions of inac- 
cessible light. It was prompted by a genuine in- 
tense love of Divinity that was bound up with the 
realization that in God is every good and, there- 
fore, God alone can satisfy the insatiable cravings 
of our nature. “Not with doubting, but with as- 
sured consciousness, do I love Thee, Lord. Thou 
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hast stricken my heart with Thy word, and I loved 
Thee. Yea, also heaven and earth, and all that 
therein is, behold, on every side they bid me love 
Thee: nor cease to say unto all, that they may be 
without excuse. But more deeply wilt Thou have 
mercy on whom Thou wilt have mercy, and wilt 
have compassion on whom Thou hast had compas- 
ston: else in deaf ears do the Heaven and the earth 
speak Thy praises. But what do I love, when I love 
Thee? Not beauty of bodies, nor the fair harmony 
of time, nor the brightness of the light, so glad- 
some to our eyes, nor sweet melodies of varied 
songs, nor the fragrant smell of flowers, and oint- 
ments, and spices, not manna and honey, not limbs 
acceptable to embracements of flesh. None of these 
I love when I love my God; and yet I love a kind 
of light, and melody, and fragrance, and meat, and 
embracement, when I love my God, the light, 
melody, fragrance, meat, embracement of my inner 
man: where there shineth unto my soul, what space 
cannot contain, and there soundeth, what time 
beareth not away, and there smelleth, what breath- 
ing disperseth not, and there tasteth, what eating 
diminisheth not, and there clingeth, what satiety 
divorceth not. This it is which I love, when I love 
my God.” ® 


8 Op. cit., X, 8, p. 208. 
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St. Augustine’s philosophy of mysticism is clear. 
All created things are merely shadows of divine 
realities. Why tarry with the shadows? Push on to 
the reality. Forsake all earthly pleasures, little or 
great. Their true form is to be found in the infinite 
essence of God, who alone is good. In so doing, you 
are really giving up nothing. You merely throw 
aside what is counterfeit for what is genuine. 

It was to this perfect enjoyment of God that he 
looked forward with passionate yearning. He de- 
scribes how he enjoyed a moment of its realization 
when, shortly after his conversion, he sat with his 
mother and they talked together of the Eternal 
Wisdom, “and while we were discoursing and 
panting after her, we slightly touched on her with 
the whole effort of our heart. . . . If to any the 
tumult of the flesh were hushed, hushed the im- 
ages of earth, and waters, and air, hushed also the 
poles of earth, yea, the very soul be hushed to her- 
self, and by not thinking on self surmount self, 
hushed all dreams and imaginary revelations, 
every tongue and every sign, and whatsoever exists 
only in transition, since if any could hear, all these 
say, We made not ourselves, but He made us that 
abideth forever. If thus, having uttered this, they 
too should be hushed, having roused only our ears 
to Him who made them, and He alone speak, not 
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by them, but by Himself, that we may hear His 
Word, not through any tongue of flesh, nor angel’s 
voice, nor sound of thunder, nor in the dark riddle 
of a similitude, but might hear whom in these 
things we love, might hear His very self without 
these (as we two now strained ourselves and in 
swift thought touched on that Eternal Wisdom, 
which abideth over all) ;—could this be continued 
on, and other visions of kind far unlike be with- 
drawn, and this one ravish, and absorb, and wrap 
up its beholder amid these inward joys, so that life 
might be forever like that one moment of under- 
standing which now we sighed after; were not this, 
Enter into thy Master’s joy? And when shall that 
be? When we shall all rise again, though we shall 
not all be changed? ® 

St. Augustine attempted to attain in some meas- 
ure to the union of mind and heart with the Eternal 
Wisdom by the complete renunciation of all pleas- 
ures of sense or intellect, giving up all things 
whatsoever: those that positively hindered union 
with God, and-all innocent amusements and in- 
terests, simply because these things could not be the 
Eternal Wisdom he sought. He did not wish to 
tarry idling with the creature when he might be 
pressing on to the possession of the Creator. This 
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was accomplished by a positive strain of intellect 
and will: first the effort of complete renunciation 
and its resultant perfect recollection, and then the 
attempt he evidently made to silence the mind, in 
order that, forgetting all created things, he might 
commune with God and in the penetrating glance 
of an intellectual gaze apprehend the Eternal Wis- 
dom itself. 


CTVAE Te Rie x tT 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS AND THE WAY TO 
PERFECT CONTEMPLATION 


THERE are many good priests and religious who 
look upon St. John of the Cross as a writer for a 
special class and the exponent of a peculiar school 
of mysticism that has a very limited field of appli- 
cation. One meets even priests who regard any one 
who reads his works with a certain amount of sus- 
picion, as if they were handling something that was 
dangerous in the extreme and had best be left un- 
touched by the ordinary run of Christians. 

That St. John himself thought he was writing 
for a special class, there can be no doubt. In the pro- 
logue to the Ascent of Mount Carmel he says: 
“My principal object, however, is not to address 
myself to all, but only to certain persons of our 
holy Order of Mount Carmel, of the primitive ob- 
servance, friars as well as nuns, who by the grace 
of God’are on the pathway of this mount.” ? 


1 Ed. Zimmerman, 1922, § 10, p. 8. 
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The Church, however, has thought that his 
writings are valuable to a much wider circle and 
has borne witness to the fact by making him a 
doctor of the universal church. 

True spiritual doctrine has in it the same char- 
acteristics of universality as the dogmatic teaching 
of the Church. “Quod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus,” the one universal practice of the 
saints, expresses now in one way now in another, 
with accentuation here upon this point, there upon 
that, but ever the same universal body of princi- 
ples, this is and always has been Catholic spiritual 
doctrine. The world may fail by laxity, and Jan- 
senists may react against worldliness and err by 
rigorism, but between the two extremes there has 
ever been the straight and narrow path of true 
spiritual doctrine. 

St. John of the Cross, though he penned his 
works for a narrow circle, wrote unconsciously for 
the universal Church. But many have read him and 
misunderstood the application of his principles. A 
priest engaged in active parish duty loves his work 
and goes about it with enthusiasm. He reads St. 
John of the Cross about the denial of all desires 
and finds himself in a state of conflict. Shall I give 
up all this and enter a contemplative Order? If I 
remain where I am, shall I become a recluse, cut- 
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ting off all contacts with my parishioners and the 
outside world? 

A married woman takes up the Ascent of Mount 
Carmel and finds herself attempting the impos- 
sible, living in the midst of her family and trying 
to keep from feeling or manifesting any affection 
towards her husband and children. The conflict is 
unbearable, and she wonders whether or not, as 
has sometimes happened in rare instances, she 1s 
called upon to forsake her family and enter a clois- 
tered community devoted to pure contemplation. 

Instances might be multiplied of the conflict that 
arises when one leading an active life takes up the 
study of St. John of the Cross. Clearly there is 
some misunderstanding. The Church does not want 
to do away with her parochial clergy and the mar- 
ried state that all may become members of clois- 
tered religious communities. 

The enunciation of a few principles may help to 
clear up the difficulty and enable those leading an 
active life, particularly the laity, to apply to their 
own lives the principles of St. John of the Cross. 

I. It should be clearly understood that all are 
called to a perfect life. Christ desires his Gospel to 
be preached to every creature, not merely selected 
portions easy to observe; but “all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you.” “Be ye perfect even 
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as your heavenly Father is perfect,” was His ex- 
hortation to the common people to whom He de- 
livered the Sermon on the Mount. The greatest 
and the first commandment is to love God with our 
whole heart, and mind, and strength. All are 
bound by the greatest of all the commandments, 
but it cannot be fulfilled without a perfect love that 
is ready to sacrifice anything rather than depart 
from the will of God. 

God will never be unjustly rigorous or anything 
but sympathetic and kind to his wayward children. 
He does not demand that perfection should be 
actually attained before the hour of death, but His 
will is clear. His own sanctity, His own holiness, is 
the ideal He has set before human beings. 

If. If all are called to a perfect life, it must be 
simultaneously possible with the duty one has to 
perform. Granted, then, that you are now a doctor, 
a lawyer, a business man or a teacher, or in any 
other honest walk in life, this complete renunci- 
ation does not mean for you the giving up of your 
place and position in the world. The assumption is 
that you should remain where you are, unless it 
becomes clearly evident that God has other designs 
for you. 

III. Those who are not pure contemplatives, but 
who, as priests, religious, or members of the laity, 
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have a work to do in the world, must never look 
upon their work as a matter for renunciation. If in 
doing this work they have pleasure in its accom- 
plishment, this is the oil that makes the machinery 
of their lives run smoothly, and is not one of the 
things which they are called upon by God to re- 
nounce. 

IV. All this being granted, there is a wide field 
of fruitful self-denial, which demands at the outset 
heroic asceticism if it is to be fully accomplished. 
One must learn to regard himself as in the world to 
do the will of God in the sphere of action to which 
he has been called. If he is going to attain to perfect 
contemplation, which means perfect union with 
God, he must never do, nor seek, what is merely 
desired by or pleasurable to himself, but only what 
is the pure will of God. Though this renunciation 
is difficult at first, it leads to great peace and happi- 
ness. He who makes it will be fairly confident of 
one thing: he will never suffer mental shipwreck 
in the storm of life. God, therefore, and the work 
he has given us to do, and nothing else besides, is 
the principle of renunciation for one who does an 
active work in the service of the Lord. 

So much being presumed, we may approach to 
an understanding of the doctrine of St. John of the 
Cross. It is identical in practice with the actual 
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mode of living of St. Augustine, which we have 
just outlined. 

St. Augustine justified his renunciation by an 
appeal to Platonic principles. It was the figure of 
the men in the cave who had never seen anything 
but the shadows of reality. Why tarry with the 
shadows, when one can pass on to the sunshine of 
God’s presence? 

Cassian appealed to Aristotelian principles. The 
practical life of the virtues prepares the soul for the 
contemplative life, in which we live in the presence 
of the Eternal Truth. 

St. John of the Cross is no longer in such close 
contact with pagan philosophy, and though he 
enunciates the same doctrine, he justifies it by dif- 
ferent principles.? 

The soul that would enter upon the way of per- 
fect contemplation, the narrow path of the evan- 
gelical renunciation, the road that leads to the 
height of Mt. Carmel, is like to one who has es- 
caped from prison. 

“Tn a dark night 
With anxious love inflamed, 
Oh, happy lot! 


Forth unobserved I went, 
My house being now at rest.” 


* In what follows we do not, of course, attempt to present in 
its fulness the intricate argument of St. John of the Cross. 
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“The meaning of the stanza then is that the soul 
went forth, led of God, through love of Him only, 
and with that love inflamed, in the dark night, 
which 1s the privation of, and purgation from, all 
sensual desires in all outward things of this world, 
all the pleasures of the flesh, and all the satisfac- 
tions of the will.” ? 

Why is this purgation necessary? 

“The soul must of necessity —if we would attain 
to the divine union of God—pass through the dark 
night of mortification of the desires, and self-denial 
in all things. The reason is this: all the love we 
bestow on creatures is in the eyes of God mere 
darkness, and while we are involved therein, the 
soul is incapable of being enlightened and possessed 
by the pure and simple light of God, unless we first 
cast that love away. Light hath no fellowship with 
darkness, for, as St. John saith, ‘the light shineth 
in darkness, and the darkness did not comprehend 
it! 94 

In a later chapter St. John of the Cross makes 
use of a comparison that brings out more clearly 
this relation between light and darkness. The sun 
might shine on a window that was so smeared with 
filth and covered with dirt that the light would not 


3 Ascent of Mt. Carmel, I, i, 3, p. 10, ed. Zimmerman, 1922. 
* Ascent, 1, IV, $1, pp. 15-16. 
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shine through. This dirt and filth is the soul’s affec- 
tions for creatures, on which it has set its heart. 
Only when these have been washed away, can the 
full brightness of the sunshine of God’s presence il- 
lumine the soul. He is always present but we see 
Him not, because our heart is stained with the love 
of creatures. Perfect union takes place “when two 
wills, the will of God and the will of the soul, are 
conformed together, neither desiring aught repug- 
nant to the other. Thus the soul, when it shall have 
driven away from itself all that is contrary to the 
divine will, becomes transformed in God by love.” ° 

Whatever we do, say or think, should be such 
an action, word or thought as we could conceive 
of being directed immediately by God. If we can 
think: God directs my hands, guides my footsteps, 
turns my eyes to look and my ears to listen, God 
prompts these words and inspires these present 
thoughts—then all is well. All this must be under- 
stood in the light of the fact that St. John of the 
Cross points out again and again, that the involun- 
tary or quasi-voluntary little offenses done in the 
heat of momentary passion stand but little, or not 
at all, in the way of the divine union. 

But if one habitually sets his heart upon any- 
thing, however slight, that is contrary to the will 
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of God, it effectually impedes the divine union. 

““Flow sad it is to see certain souls, like vessels 
richly freighted, full of good works, of spiritual 
exercises, virtues and gifts of God, which, because 
they have not the courage to break with certain 
tastes, attachments, or affections—these are all 
one—never reach the haven of perfect union.” ° 

What are we called upon to give up? Not only 
all that is sinful, but also whatever may be looked 
upon as imperfect. 

“These habitual imperfections are, for instance, 
much talking, certain attachments which we never 
resolve to break through—such as to individuals, 
to a book or a cell, to a certain society, the satisfac- 
tion of one’s taste, science, news and such things. 
Every one of these imperfections, if the soul is 
attached and habituated to them, results in serious 
injuries to our growth and progress in goodness.” * 

St. John of the Cross even gives us what he re- 
gards as a complete set of guiding principles for the 
attainment of that complete renunciation of which 
Christ spoke when He said: “Unless you renounce 
all things whatsoever you possess, you cannot be 
my disciple.” 

“Be continually careful and earnest in imitating 


6 Ascent, I, XI, 7, p. 48. 
* Ascent, 1, XI, § 5, p. 47. 
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Christ in everything, conforming thyself to His 
life; for this end thou must meditate thereon, that 
thou mayest know how to imitate it, and conduct 
thyself in all things as He would have done Him- 
self. 

“To do this well, every satisfaction offered to 
the senses, which is not for God’s honor and glory, 
must be renounced and rejected for the love of 
Jesus Christ, who, in this life, had and sought no 
other pleasure than doing the will of His Father, 
which was His meat (John IV, 34), as He tells us 
Himself. For instance, if the pleasure of listening 
to anything which tends not to the service of God 
presents itself, seek not that pleasure neither give 
ear to what is said. If thou art offered the sight, 
pleasurable in itself, of things which do not lead 
thee nearer to God, seek not that pleasure, and 
abstain from that sight. Do the same in conversa- 
tion and every other commerce of society. Practice 
the same mortification with respect to the other 
senses, as far as possible, and if it be not possible, 
it will be enough not to seek the pleasure that is 
offered. Thus the mortification of the senses and 
the absence of all pleasure must be striven after, 
so that the soul may be as in darkness. The practice 
of this counsel will bring with it great profit in a 
short time. 
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“Tn order to mortify and calm the four natural 
passions of joy, hope, fear, and grief, from the 
concord and tranquillity of which result these and 
other great advantages, the following instructions 
are a perfect means of great merit and the source 
of great virtues: 

“Strive always, not after that which is most easy, 
but after that which is most difficult. 

“Not after that which is most pleasant, but after 
that which is most unpleasant. 

“Not after that which giveth pleasure, but after 
that which giveth none. 

“Not after that which is consoling, but after that 
which is afflictive. 

“Not after that which ministers repose, but after 
that which ministers labour. 

“Not after great things, but after little things. 

“Not after that which is higher and precious, 
but after that which is lower and despised. 

“Strive not to desire anything, but rather noth- 
ing. 

“Seek not after that which is better, but after 
that which is worse, and desire to be detached from 
things, empty and poor for Christ’s sake.” ® 

To be empty and poor for Christ’s sake is not the 
extreme desolation and misery that one might im- 


8 Ascent, I, xiii, § 3-6, pp. 56-57. 
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agine before he has made the evangelical renuncia- 
tion. Our sacrifice for God is usually rewarded by 
a period of great peace and happiness. But this 
period of consolation is not after all the haven 
towards which the soul is tending—perfect con- 
templation and perfect union with God. The gen- 
uineness of our renunciation and the unchangeable- 
ness of our fidelity must be tested. Not the want 
of external things that gratify the senses is the 
great trial, but rather the lack of interior consola- 
tions that contribute so much to the joy of living 
a life with God. But to love these things is not to 
love God, and so before we are deemed worthy of 
posssessing God and enjoying the blessedness of 
His presence, we must go through a state in which 
by freedom from sin and imperfection we are 
united to God, willing only what He wills, and yet 
do not enjoy the consolations which naturally re- 
sult from this union of the human with the divine 
will. And so we are purified from all self-seeking, 
the love of personal gratification, and then God 
bestows the spiritual blessing of His abiding peace. 

This interior purification is referred to by St. 
John of the Cross as the night of faith. By faith the 
pure soul knows the presence of God, but sees Him 
not. He is in the soul, and the soul in Him, but this 
knowledge does not of itself bring joy and consola- 
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tion. By faith the soul knows the love of God, but 
this knowledge does not of itself give the joyful 
realization that God possesses the soul and the soul 
possesses God. In fact there comes a time when con- 
solations fade and one goes through the routine of 
the day, its prayer and its work, as a duty that one 
has resolved to perform, and will perform, that 
one may be faithful to God, whom one knows, but 
does not see; and loves, but the return of whose 
affection one does not feel. 

It is in the darkness of this night that many turn 
back to the things they have left behind. It com- 
mences to seem reasonable to them to adopt what 
appears as a more practical form of spiritu- 
ality—just do one’s duty and enjoy the good things 
of life. Why should I pursue this mystic search 
for the Holy Grail? Were I differently situated, 
it might be possible, and perhaps some day things 
will change, and then I may commence again the 
ascent of Mount Carmel. 

“Oh, that some one would teach us how to un- 
derstand, practice, and feel what is involved in this 
profound lesson of self-denial given us by our 
Lord Himself, that spiritual persons may perceive 
how different, on this road, their conduct ought to 
be from that which many of them think to be right! 
Some consider any kind of retirement from the 
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world, and any correction of excesses to be suffici- 
ent; others are content with a certain degree of 
virtue, persevere in prayer and practice mortifica- 
tion, but they do not rise to this detachment, and 
poverty, or self-denial, or spiritual pureness—all 
these are one—which our Saviour here recom- 
mends, because they nourish and clothe their nat- 
ural self with consolations, instead of detaching 
themselves therefrom, and denying themselves in 
all things for God. They think it enough to deny 
themselves in the things of this world, without 
annihilating themselves and purging away all self- 
seeking in spiritual things. Hence, it comes to pass 
that, when any of this solid devotion presents itself 
to them, which consists in the annihilation of all 
sweetness in God, in dryness, in distaste, in trouble, 
which is the real spiritual cross, and the nakedness 
of the spiritual poverty of Christ, they run away 
from it as from death itself. They seek only for 
delights, for sweet communications, and satisfaction 
in God, but this is not self-denial, nor detachment 
of spirit, but rather spiritual gluttony. They render 
themselves spiritually enemies of the Cross of 
Christ, for true spirituality seeks for bitterness 
rather than sweetness in God, inclines to suffering 
more than consolation, and to be in want of every- 
thing for God rather than to possess; to dryness 
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and afflictions rather than sweet communications, 
knowing well that this is to follow Christ and deny 
self, while the other course is perhaps nothing but 
to seek oneself in God, which is the very opposite 
of love. For to seek self in God is to seek for com- 
fort and refreshment from God. But to seek God 
in Himself is not only to be willingly deprived of 
this thing and of that for God, but to incline our- 
selves to will and choose for Christ’s sake whatever 
- 1s most disagreeable, whether proceeding from 
God or from the world; this is to love God.” ° 

It is an idea peculiar to St. John of the Cross 
that the spiritual desolation of the dark night is 
itself contemplation, the result of the divine action 
upon the soul, which constitutes the essence of 
contemplation. What we do ourselves, to detach 
the heart from all that is not God and the work 
He has given us to do, institutes an active purgation 
that is merely preparatory to the divine action of 
contemplation. When, however, this divine action 
itself commences to be felt in the soul it has certain 
specific effects, which result at first in great desola- 
tion while the soul is being prepared for contem- 
plative union with God in this life and the beatific 
vision to be attained in Heaven. The mind, be- 
cause of the divine action on the soul, can no longer 
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take pleasure as it once did in meditating, that is, 
in arguing to itself about religious truths and prin- 
ciples. For the divine action is drawing the mental 
energy to a more intimate mode of communion 
with God which the soul mistakes at first for idle- 
ness and inactivity. At the same time the affec- 
tions of the soul are being actively drawn by God 
away from creatures, that they may be centered on 
Himself alone. And so the soul commences to feel 
the waning of interests that it formerly had. 
Though it adheres in blind fidelity to God, and 
is more free from sin and imperfection that it ever 
was, nevertheless, it is not yet blessed with the 
pure happiness that comes to one who has an abid- 
ing realization of the presence of God within the 
soul. In those whom God leads to the higher stages 
of contemplation,*® the dark night assumes the 
characteristics of a real depression. 

“The greatest affliction of the sorrowful soul in 
this state is the thought that God has abandoned 
it, of which it has no doubt; that He has cast it 
away into darkness as an abominable thing.” ** No 
advice or reasoning affords any consolation. 

“Another source of much affliction and distress 
to the soul in this state is that, as the dark night 


10. Cf. Dark ‘Night, 1, 1%,\42,°133 41, xiv; 2. 
11 Dark Night of the Soul, Il, vi, § 2. 
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hinders the exercise of the faculties and affections, 
it cannot lift up the heart and mind to God as be- 
fore, nor pray to Him. It thinks itself to be in that 
state described by Jeremias the Prophet, when he 
said: ‘Thou has set a cloud before Thee, that 
prayer may not pass’ (Lament. III, 44) . . . And 
in truth, this is not the time for the soul to speak 
to God, but in the words of Jeremias, to put its 
‘mouth in the dust’ (Lament. III, 29), suffering in 
patience this purgation.” 

But the condition, though it has certain points of 
resemblance, is something very different from a 
pathological depression. The pathological depres- 
sion is associated with one’s spiritual development, 
no more than any other trial that one might have 
to endure. It certainly does not imply an advanced 
stage of spiritual development as its necessary 
foundation. Nor does it terminate in peace and joy 
derived from the conscious realization of God’s 
abiding presence. 

To the question, therefore, how shall I attain to 
perfect contemplation, the answer of St. John of 
the Cross is clear: First give up all things and fol- 
low Christ; then carry in patience the Cross He 
will give you to bear. 

Has he unduly accentuated self-denial and suf- 
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fering? If we look at those among the Saints whose 
intimate lives we know best, it seems that St. John 
has merely told us what to expect if we are to be 
so fortunate as in any manner to approach in this 
life a state of perfect union with God. 

Is his doctrine out of harmony with the general 
run of spiritual teaching? One need but turn to the 
Exercises of St. Ignatius and attempt to put in 
practice with honest generosity his tantum quantum 
principle, or open the Rule of St. Benedict and 
really try to live out his twelve degrees of hu- 
mility, to discover that there is a practical agree- 
ment among these great spiritual writers. 

And, after all, we are here dealing with a funda- 
mental principle of the teaching of Christ: Unless 
you renounce all things, you cannot be My dis- 
ciple. If you would save your life you must lose it. 
The grain of wheat must die before it can bring 
forth fruit. But renunciation is not self-destruction, 
and the grain of wheat does not rot in the ground, 
but consumes itself in the production of the fruit- 
bearing stalk; and so after the dark night of the 
evangelical renunciation there dawns upon the soul 
the knowledge of God, the only object that can 
beatify the mind of man. 


CPAP Roel ET 
THE MYSTICISM OF ST. BENEDICT 


Tue word “mysticism” has a popular signification 
which is very different from the meaning it bears 
in the title of this chapter. In the popular mind 
“mysticism” designates the character of anything 
which suggests more than appears on the surface 
and leads one to surmise the presence of many 
hidden meanings. In this sense the music of Grieg 
is mystical, but that of Sousa is not. Wagner’s Par- 
sival is the very height of mysticism in music, and 
modern jazz has lost every vestige of the mystical. 
Tennyson’s Idyls of the King are mystical; Dante 
is the perfection of mysticism in literature, and 
Mother Goose, though classical, is not mystical to 
the adult, though it may be to the mind of the 
child. Egyptian art is mystical, but Greek sculpture 
at the height .of its perfection is not; Giotto 1s 
mystical but Raphael less so, etc. 

This meaning of mystical as something hidden 
comes from its derivation from the Greek pvernpis, 
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into certain Grecian societies. Because these rites 
were carried out in a symbolism unknown and un- 
intelligible to the uninitiated, the word “mystical” 
has ever since referred to that which has an obscure 
meaning and at the same time suggests a number 
of significations which hover in the background of 
consciousness without coming to clear and focal 
awareness. 

Another sense of the word mystical comes from 
the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite. He used the phrase mystical theology to 
designate the knowledge of God obtained by direct 
communication of the soul with God, which is a 
different knowledge from that acquired by reason. 

Before the time of Christ in pagan philosophy, 
and after the days of our Lord both in and outside 
the Church, a number of serious-minded men, con- 
vinced of the existence of a Supreme Being, per- 
sonal and intelligent, have believed it possible, and 
have attempted in some way, to come into immedi- 
ate communion with God. These men are the mys- 
tics, and the teaching which they have handed 
down for the direction of the soul in its attempt to 
attain to God is mysticism. 

Thus the Pythagorean School in Greek Philoso- 
phy was essentially mystical, if the tradition handed 
down by later writers may be accepted that they 
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aimed at the attainment of wisdom or the knowl- 
edge of God, by a virtuous and abstemious life. It 
was mystical also, in the sense of hidden, for the 
doctrines of the school were for members only and 
were not to be divulged to the common populace. 

Plato maintained that it is the philosopher’s duty 
to contemplate the “Idea of Good,” that is, the 
self-existent Truth, God in whom goodness and 
truth are one. From this contemplation of the glory 
and majesty of God he should return to the world 
at times in order to illumine the minds of men who 
are captivated by the shadows of experience. Plato, 
therefore, is essentially mystical. 

Neo-Platonism, the revival in Christian times 
of the Pythagorean and Platonic philosophies, was 
the highest point ever attained by non-Christian 
mystical philosophy and experience. It erred, not in 
its aim, but in its method, for it attempted by the 
unaided light of reason what can only be accom- 
plished by a special divine assistance. 

Some would be surprised were they to look for 
the first time into the attempts of pagan minds to 
attain God and see with what earnest effort and 
untiring persistence this aim has been followed up 
for years by a certain few, who were guided, it 
seems, by what was apparently nothing more than 
a purely rational philosophy. But surprised they 
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should not be, rather ashamed, when they consider 
the feebleness and sporadic character of their own 
efforts. For mysticism, that is the practical life of 
one whose chief aim is to find God, is the natural 
result of a real living conviction of the existence of 
a personal God. 

It is customary to signal out among Catholic 
spiritual writers a certain group to whom the term 
mystical is applied because they are occupied to 
such a large extent, or at times exclusively, with 
discussing the manner in which the soul attains to 
God and its experiences in that state. The Fathers 
of the Desert, St. Augustine, St. Gregory, Hugh of 
St. Victor, St. Bernard, St. Teresa, St. John of the 
Cross, Ruysbroeck, Blosius, and Father Augustine 
Baker are examples of mystical writers in various 
ages of the Church. Other writers are spoken of as 
ascetical, inasmuch as they give comparatively less 
attention to man’s final end and more to the means 
by which it is attained. Rodriguez’? Christian Per- 
fection is a good example of an ascetical treatise. 
St. Francis de Sales holds a middle place between 
asceticism and mysticism, with a tendency towards 
mysticism. In fact, it can be said that no saint and 
no holy writer in the Church is wholly devoid of 
the mystical spirit, when the concept of mysticism 
is defined in the sense the word is used in the title 
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of this chapter, as the attempt of the human mind to 
come into immediate communion with God. 

A few reflections will show us that in this sense 
Christianity is essentially mystical, and if any 
Christians are signaled out as mystics in comparison 
with others, it can only be such minds as have con- 
ceived the obligation of Christianity most vividly 
and pursued it with a maximum of unrelenting 
perseverance. 

What, we may ask, are the considerations that 
demonstrate the essentially mystical character of 
Christian life? 

A religion which turns the mind from earthly 
things to Heaven, and displaces the center of 
gravity in the scheme of human desires from time 
to eternity, is essentially mystical. For it prevents 
the dissipation of mental energy on a multitide of 
affairs, which is the essence of a non-mystical type 
of life, to concentrate it on the supreme task of find- 
ing God, whom we are destined to behold in 
Heaven. 

But this has been the work which Christianity 
has accomplished in human hearts, with varying 
degrees of completeness, from the time our Blessed 
Lord spoke to us of the broad road of the world 
that leads to destruction and the straight and nar- 
row way that leads to eternal life. 
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And again He said: “Lay not up to yourselves 
treasures on earth, where the rust and the moth 
consume, and where thieves break through and 
steal. But lay up to yourselves treasures in Heaven, 
where neither the rust nor moth doth consume, and 
where thieves do not break through and steal. 
For where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also.” 
(Matt. VI, 19-21.) 

The passage merely tells us that we love and 
think about the things we most earnestly strive 
after, and warns us to give attention to God and 
spiritual things rather than the material transitory 
goods and pleasures of the world. But to give our 
main attention to God and spiritual things is to 
embark on the mystical life, in which we seek to 
find God with a resolution that cannot be broken 
and an earnestness that will never tire. 

A religion which teaches us to regard this world 
as a passing phase of a life that will endure forever, 
and also as a period in which we are to be proved 
and tested and found faithful when the voice of 
God will call us to come and stand before Him, 1s 
a mystical religion, for it makes us seek God in the 
purity of perfect sinlessness and wait in patience 
for the day when we shall surely find Him and see 
Him as He 1s. 

How often our Lord tells us to watch and wait 
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for that day. “Take ye heed,” He says, “watch and 
pray, for ye know not when the time is, even as a 
man who, going into a far country, left his house 
and gave authority to his servants over every work, 
and commanded the porter to watch. Watch ye 
therefore (for you know not when the Lord of the 
house cometh, at even, or at midnight, or at the 
cock-crowing, or in the morning); lest coming on 
a sudden he find you sleeping. And what I say to 
you, I say to all: Watch” (Mark XIII, 33-37.) 

What is this watching and waiting and praying 
and continuous readiness and hope and expectation 
and yearning for the coming of Christ? It 1s the 
mystical life, which every Christian, because he 1s a 
Christian, is bound to enter. 

A religion which tells us that the main purpose 
of man is to know God, is essentially mystical. And 
Christ has told us this very thing. “I am come,” He 
said, “that they may have life, and have it more 
abundantly.” Again and again in His public career 
He urged His disciples to strive for and sacrifice 
all for eternal life. On the night before His Pas- 
sion He finally revealed to His Apostles the nature 
of eternal life. ““Now this,” He said, “is eternal 
life—that they may know Thee the only true God 
and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” (John 
AVLis3.) 
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It is this fulness of life that we shall possess in 
eternity when our mind will glow with under- 
standing and every fiber of our being will pulsate 
with joy in the mystical vision of Divinity, in which 
God shall be revealed to us, and we shall live with 
His life of all-embracing knowledge and infinite 
love. 

This vision is the end of man. It is the mystical 
theology that Christianity inspires us to seek, and 
whose prolegomena it demands us to know even 
in this life. Can we, then, be Christians without be- 
ing mystics? In name, perhaps, but not in reality. 
If any one bears the name of Christian and does not 
love God with all his heart and all his mind and all 
his strength and all his soul, he is unfaithful to 
Christ, for he does not obey the greatest and first 
of all commandments. But if he obeys that com- 
mandment, and loves God with all his being, he 
cannot help but seek to find Him and know Him 
and possess Him and see Him, as far as it is pos- 
sible for man to see Him; and whoever does this 
is a mystic. 

A good Christian, therefore, is necessarily a 
mystic, and the more completely he is given to 
mysticism, the higher and nobler is the perfection 
of his Christianity. 

If Christianity is essentially mystical, is there 
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any ground for speaking of Benedictine mysticism? 
Yes, because within Christianity there are several 
forms of the mystical life, which may be distin- 
guished according to this accentuation of the vari- 
ous means of attaining to the mystical experience. 

Historically, the first type of Christian mysti- 
cism was that of the Fathers of the Desert. It may 
be termed ascetical mysticism. It laid great stress 
upon the rigors of self-denial, the overcoming of 
natural desires and heroic control of the sponta- 
neous manifestations of emotional expression in try- 
ing circumstances. St. Benedict gave the mystical 
life a distinctly new expression, and the rigorous 
ascetical mysticism of the Fathers of the Desert 
yielded its ascendency to the Patriarch of the West. 
The Oriental spirit made its appearance again in 
the vigorous monasticism of St. Columba, which 
flourished for awhile alongside of Benedictine 
Monachism only to yield gradually to the gentle 
might of the Father of Western Monasticism. The 
Oriental spirit flared up again in the ardent St. 
Bernard, and may be conceived of as having had 
its true philosophy worked out in the writings of 
St. John of the Cross, and a false interpretation in 
the rigors of Jansenism. 

In St. Augustine we have an mtellectual mysti- 
cism which might be easily misunderstood, but 
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which, when properly interpreted, will be found 
the best way for certain types of minds. As Abbot 
Butler has pointed out in his Western Mysticism, 
St. Augustine conceived of the search of God as an 
intense effort of intellect and will. In his Confes- 
stons we have the history of the gropings of his in- 
tellect seeking to find God, the Unchangeable 
Truth. One might think that St. Augustine means 
that the mind by its own efforts can attain to the 
intellectual vision of God in the mystical ex- 
perience. But in a passage in the De Quantitate 
Animae he says that we shall attain to that union 
by our efforts, aided by the power and the wisdom 
of God. “I dare aver,” he writes, “that if we with 
constancy follow the course that God commands, 
we shall by the power of God and His wisdom ar- 
rive at the First Cause of all things and intellectu- 
ally see it.” } 

St. Augustine stands as the exemplar of one who 
sought God not only by virtue and self-denial, but 
by using his intellect with an intense effort, that 
he might know all that man could know, by reason 
and intellectual insight, concerning God, the 
Source and Origin of all things. His own life is a 
living example to us that such efforts are not left 
unrewarded by God, our eternal loving Father, 
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who has destined us to live with that supreme life 
which is the knowledge of His Being. If any ear- 
nest soul, in the attempt to go as far as human effort 
will bring one on the way to God, will resolve, at 
least, to learn all that can be known of God by 
natural reason, the native powers of the mind will 
not long be without a special vivifying and illumi- 
nating action of grace. 

A third form of Christian mysticism is the mysti- 
cism of St. Benedict. It is a distinct toning down of 
the ascetical mysticism of the Fathers of the 
Desert, as has been shown by Abbot Butler in his 
Benedictine Monachism. It is not, therefore, asceti- 
cal mysticism. It does not accentuate the intellectual 
effort of St. Augustine and, therefore, is not in- 
tellectual. But it does lay great stress upon the har- 
monious moral relations of the monk to those about 
him, and for this reason we may speak of the moral 
mysticism of St. Benedict. 

Let us now turn to the rule of St. Benedict and 
find out whether or not it conceives of monasticism 
as the mystical search for God, and what means it 
accentuates for-attaining to God; so as to see if the 
Benedictine life is essentially mystical, and if so, 
to define its type. 

What is the end of the monastic life accord- 
ing to St. Benedict? In the opening words of the 
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rule the monastic life is defined as a return to God: 

“Hear, O Son, the precepts of the master, and 
turn the ear of thy heart, and willingly accept and 
effectively comply with the admonition of thy lov- 
ing father, that thou mayst return to Him by the 
labor of obedience from whom thou didst depart 
by the sloth of disobedience.” 

St. Benedict conceives of the soul as having come 
forth by creation from God and, therefore, as hav- 
ing once been very near to Him in its original in- 
nocence. But the soul lost God by the sloth of 
selfishness and unwillingness to labor in the service 
of God, and so departed farther and farther from 
God by disobedience. Monasticism is going back 
to God, a mystical return to a state in which we 
shall speak to God, and hear Him speak to us, and 
see Him with whom we were intimately connected 
in the creative act of our first existence. 

If we will but listen, we shall learn that not a 
day goes by in which the voice of God does not 
speak to us and the light of His Divinity shine upon 
us. It is our fault if we do not hear and, therefore, 
St. Benedict exhorts us: “With eyes open to the 
divine light, and with astonished ears, let us hear 
the admonitions of the divine voice that cries out 
to us every day.” 

These lines in the prologue of the Rule recall 
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the passage in the tenth book of the Confessions of 
St. Augustine, in which he describes his search for 
God: 

“Too late loved I Thee, O Thou Beauty of an- 
cient days, yet ever new! too late loved I Thee! 
And behold Thou wert within, and I abroad, and 
there I searched for Thee; deformed J, plunging 
amid those fair forms, which Thou hast made. 
Thou wert with me, but I was not with Thee. 
Things held me far from Thee, which unless they 
were in Thee, were not at all. Thou calledst, and 
shoutedst, and burstest my deafness. Thou flash- 
edst, shonest and scatteredst my blindness. Thou 
breathedst odours, and J drew in breath and pant 
for Thee. I tasted, and hunger and thirst. Thou 
touchedst me, and I burned for Thy peace.? 

The call to the monastic life is the voice of God 
bursting through the deafness of the soul. The pur- 
suit of the monastic life is the hungering and thirst- 
ing for God, which leads the soul, by the sacrifices 
of obedience, to all that monasticism implies and 
so to retrace its steps to God, from whom it came. 

And, therefore, St. Benedict exhorts his monks: 
“With loins girded by faith and the observance of 
good works, let us tread His paths under the guid- 
ance of the gospels, that we may deserve to see 
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Flim who called us to His Kingdom.” This mystic 
vision of God, which will be obtained in its fulness 
only in Heaven, but the shimmering of whose 
brightness even in this life will finally dawn on the 
mind after the night of its first trials in the mon- 
astery, is the end of the monastic life. 

Benedictinism is evidently mystical, when we 
consider the aim and object of the monastic life. It 
is also seen to be mystical, when we look at St. 
Benedict’s ordering of the daily life of his monks. 
Active orders may aim, and rightly, to pass the 
desert of daily work with short stops at the oases of 
prayer. St. Benedict legislates for more than this. 
The solemn chanting of the Canonical Hours and 
the conventual Mass makes the monk abide some 
hours every day in the presence of God. In his 
chapter, “De Disciplina Psallendi,? St. Benedict 
recalls to his monks’ minds the words of the Psalm- 
ist, “In the sight of the angels I shall sing Psalms 
to Thee.”—“Therefore,” he says, “let us consider 
how it behooves us to comport ourselves in the sight 
of God and His angels; and let us so stand in the 
singing of Psalms that our mind will harmonize 
with our voice.” | 

The monk, therefore, must certainly abide in the 
presence of God when he is performing the “work 
of God,” the liturgical service of the office, the 
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sacred center of which is the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. But this is not enough, for God is every- 
where, and all the world is His sanctuary. It is im- 
possible for any one to leave the presence of God. 
The full realization of this truth and the perfect 
ordering of our actions in accordance with our be- 
lief in the omnipresence of God is the ideal that St. 
Benedict holds before us in his twelfth degree of 
humility: 

“The twelfth degree of humility is present if, 
not only in the heart, but also in the body itself, the 
monk ever manifests humility to those who see 
him; that is in the Opus Dei, in the oratory, in 
the monastery, in the garden, on the road, in the 
field, or wherever he may be, sitting, walking, or 
standing, let the head always be bowed, with eyes 
cast down upon the ground; and at all times con- 
sidering himself guilty of his sins, let him imagine 
himself at the terrible judgment ever repeating to 
himself that which the publican in the Gospel said 
with his eyes cast down upon the ground. O Lord, 
I, a sinner, am not worthy to lift my eyes to 
Pieaven.?”* 

This instruction means that the mystical life of 
the soul with God must extend beyond the hours of 
divine service to every moment of the day. It de- 
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mands of the monk an effort to make the recollec- 
tion of the soul continuous and to live without 
interruption that inner life in which the mind is 
vivified by conscious contact with the Divinity. One 
would be mistaken if he were to arrive at this end 
by attention mainly to the externals of behavior. 
The posture of the body does not lead to recollec- 
tion, but is determined by recollection. The twelfth 
degree of humility is developed from the first, 
which is an abiding reverential interior attitude of 
the soul in the presence of God. 

“The first degree of humility consists in this, 
that, holding the fear of God ever before one’s 
eyes, one avoids all forgetfulness, and is ever 
mindful of all those things that God has com- 
manded .. . and guarding oneself at all times 
from sin and vices, whether of thought or tongue, 
or hands or feet, or self-will, and from the desires 
of the flesh, one weighs well that at all times he is 
gazed upon from Heaven by God, and in every 
place his deeds are beheld by the glance of divinity 
and every hour are reported by the angels.” * 

This passage has no meaning unless we suppose 
that St. Benedict wants his monks to preserve an 
abiding recollection, banishing all forgetfulness of 
God, holding the eternal truths constantly before 
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their minds, and actually living out in practice the 
awful truth of the Divine Omnipresence. The monk 
must know and realize that he eats, and sleeps, and 
walks, and stands, and sits, and works, and talks 
always in the Divine Presence. He is never out of 
God’s wonderful oratory. 

But is the ideal one that can be realized even by 
the earnest striving of a sincere soul? A candid con- 
sideration of this question will lead to the conclu- 
sion that St. Benedict has outlined a mystical ideal 
that is beyond the natural powers of man and can 
never be accomplished by direct attempts to force 
a continuous state of recollection on the mind. If 
it is attained, it is acquired by no human effort, but 
is a special gift of God. 

How, then, are we to acquire this mystical recol- 
lection? It is precisely here that we find the specific 
character of Benedictine mysticism. For the means 
that St. Benedict lays before us are not predomi- 
nantly ascetical practices nor intellectual effort, but 
the conversatio monastica, the perfect moral life 
of a monk in a monastery, in contact with his breth- 
ren and to some extent also with those outside the 
monastery. “By the daily routine of the monastic 
life (processu vero conversationis) and by faith,” 
he writes in concluding the prologue of his Rule, 
“with a dilated heart we shall run in the way of 
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the commandments of God, so that, never depart- 
ing from his guidance, persevering in his doctrine in 
the monastery until death, we may by patience par- 
ticipate in the sufferings of Christ, that we may be 
found worthy to share His inheritance in His 
kingdom.” 

It is this perfect conversatio monastica that will 
lead us one day where we could never arrive by the 
ways of our own imaginings. 

The spiritual elements of the monastic life or 
conversatio are given by St. Benedict in the fourth 
chapter of his Rule, which bears the title, “Wat 
are the Instruments of Good Works?” The first of 
these is the greatest and first commandment, to 
love God with all our heart and soul, and the next 
is the second commandment, to love our neighbor 
as ourselves. Then follow the commandments 
given by God to Moses on Mount Sinai, and the 
corporal and spiritual works of mercy. The foun- 
dation of Benedictine spirituality is ordinary, com- 
monplace morality, sanctified by the ideals of the 
Gospel. Besides the commandments and the cor- 
poral and spiritual works of mercy, the “instru- 
ments of good works” consist to a large extent in 
exercising the virtues and avoiding the special 
faults of community life. And lest we be led to 
think that Benedictine mysticism is wholly lacking 
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in the vigorous asceticism of the Fathers of the 
Desert, of St. Columba and St. Bernard, and St. 
John of the Cross, we must note that among his 
instruments St. Benedict mentions “to chastise the 
body,” “not to cherish pleasures” (delicias), and 
“to love fasting.” 

When, therefore, one who would seek God and 
find Him comes to St. Benedict and asks for guid- 
ance, this great Patriarch of Monks does not give 
him rules for the concentration of his mind, such 
as we find in certain Oriental philosophies; he 
hands him no system of prayer, no method of 
meditation; demands no severe period of fasting 
and self-denial; but he leads him to the workshop 
of the monastery and lays before him the tools of 
his craft, the instruments of good works, and says 
to him: “Behold, these are the instruments of the 
spiritual art, which, having been plied by us day 
and night without ceasing and handed back again 
on the day of judgment, there will be paid out to 
us by the Lord that reward which He promised: 
“Which eye hath not seen nor ear heard what things 
God hath prepared for those that love Him, ” 5 

Is a monastery necessary in order that one may 
have a share in Benedictine mysticism? Have the 
laity no part in the mystical life of the Church? 
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From the very beginnings of Benedictine mo- 
nastic life the laity have, in one way or another, had 
a share in Benedictine spirituality. The Benedictine 
Oblate lives in the world and exercises the instru- 
ments of good works in his family circle. Bene- 
dictinism after all is only the perfection of the 
spiritual life of the Gospels. It is taking seriously 
the hard sayings of our Lord, and attempting to 
live them out in reality. And this is possible even 
though one lives in the world. 

Benedictine mysticism is founded on the love of 
God and man, the fundamental morality of the ten 
commandments, the Gospel charity of the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy, and the resultant 
peace in all human relations. A perfect moral life 
in the family circle is the layman’s correlate of this 
conversatio monastica. 

Have you, perhaps, experienced a little of the 
mystical yearnings for God, and do you wish to 
find Him, and see Him, and speak to Him, and 
hear the whisperings of His voice? Then, as a lay- 
man with duties to your family, you can obtain the 
reward of this mystic: union by working at the 
spiritual art with the instruments of good works in 
the workshop of your own home, which to you is 
the cloister of the monastery. The sacrifices that 
this will demand of you, when you undertake to 
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deny yourself utterly that others may be contented, 
1s your asceticism. 

But would it not be possible for me to attain to 
the mystic union by exercises that would quiet the 
tumult, of my mind and bring me into contact with 
the Divinity in the innermost depths of my own 
interior? Within limits an attempt to approach God 
in the silence of prayer is a useful exercise, and one 
of the instruments of good works mentioned by St. 
Benedict is “frequently to give oneself to prayer.” 
But it is not the only method, and we should re- 
member that no personal efforts can ever remove 
the veil between the human mind and the subtile 
Being of God. Hence St. Benedict, knowing that 
in true mysticism all depends on God and nothing 
directly on ourselves, guides us along a way that 
goes directly to the Gospel perfection of pure 
morality, and he waits in patience for God to lead 
us and carry us to heights that no man by his own 
efforts can ascend, but at whose summit he is mor- 
ally bound to arrive, for such is the will of his 
Creator. 

“Guided, therefore, with faith and the observ- 
ance of good works, let us set out on his paths with 
the guidance of the Gospels, that we may deserve 
to see Him who called us to His Kingdom. If we 
wish to dwell in the tabernacle of His Kingdom, 
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we shall never arrive there unless we run thither 
by good works.” ° 

And as we proceed, our faith will commence that 
process of development which will lead finally to 
its absorption in charity in the beatific vision of 
God. Conviction will strengthen into insight, rea- 
son will be sanctified and illumined by grace until 
it knows, and in knowing sees, with the veiled glory 
of the mystic vision, the Being of God, the Trinity 
in Unity, the Eternal Infinite, who lives in us and 
by whose life we are, and to whom we are return- 
ing with the fleeting moments of time. 


® Prologue to the Rule. 


CBA Gee XV 
PRAYER AND THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


Tue mind of man is capable of harboring princi- 
ples that influence conduct, but are never expressed 
in clear-cut and definite terms. Among these sub- 
conscious principles is one that might be formulated 
thus: The Catholic laity are not called to the high 
state of Christian perfection which is the end of 
professed religious, for the laity are bound by an 
essentially lower moral code than are the clergy 
and religious. This principle, whether it remains 
obscurely expressed in the subconscious or attains 
to clear focal awareness, has a tendency to lower 
ideals and excuse moral deficiencies which might 
otherwise be corrected. 

We have but to think for a moment of our 
Lord’s formulation of the greatest and the first com- 
mandment to realize that he could never have in- 
tended that his followers should be divided into first 
and second class Christians living on entirely dif- 
ferent planes of the spiritual life. The greatest and 
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demands that we should love God to the uttermost 
possible limit of our natural powers, that we should 
prefer nothing whatsoever to Him, and that we 
should be willing to sacrifice all things in order to 
serve Him. If any fall short of the ideal Christ 
holds out before them, it is not because He has 
destined them to a spiritual level that does not rise 
above lukewarmness and occasional good deeds, 
while the greater part of life is spent in personal 
enjoyment and pure selfseeking. 

No matter what we do, we must love God with 
all our mind, and heart, and soul, and strength. 
Anything that we contemplate, that may keep us 
back from the attainment of this perfect love and 
absolute consecration, must be laid aside as contrary 
to the fundamental duty of a Christian. 

Any idea that you may have of the duties of the 
laity, in contrast with those of the clergy and re- 
ligious, that excepts the laity from obedience to the 
first of all commandments, must be banished from 
your mind as contrary to the clear and explicit 
teaching of Christ. 

Life in the home and life in the cloister both 
lead the soul by the path of true sanctity to God, 
the only end of man. Whether you choose the one 
or the other, the choice will mean not only the 
adoption of abstract principles, but also a practical 
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régime of life which in the cloister and in the 
Christian home has certain points of resemblance. 

Adopting a state of life is not merely a nominal 
acceptance of certain duties, for, as a matter of fact, 
though the Church offers to its members various 
states of life, none of these exist as mere formula- 
tions of abstract principles. 

Thus for instance: while it is clear that the three 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience are es- 
sential to the state of religion in which one makes 
a complete holocaust of one’s life to God, one in 
actual practice never assumes merely the general 
obligation of the vows, but also a régime of life 
which affords the psychological support that is 
practically necessary to ensure stability in the prac- 
tice of the vows. And so one enters a religious house 
and lives there habitually forever afterwards. He 
rises early in the morning and unites with the com- 
munity in the morning office of praise to Almighty 
God. With them: he attends Holy Mass. He does 
the work assigned to him by the superiors. He takes 
his meals in silence, listening to holy reading. He 
unites with the brethren in evening prayer and 
spends the night alone in his cell in the silence of 
the monastery. 

What would the stability of the religious life 
amount to without any régime to establish that per- 
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sonal service of God which is the end of the vows 
and the essence of that consecration which consti- 
tutes the religious state? Imagine, if you will, a 
religious man or woman who was always living in 
hotels, visiting friends, feasting sumptuously with 
seculars every day, spending much time at social 
functions, and enjoying the various amusements of 
the semi-pagans among the laity. Would such a 
one be likely to persevere in the consecration he 
made of his life and energies to God? By no means, 
for the psychological support, the mental sur- 
roundings, the peace and quiet of the garden 
hedged about, in which is embodied the ideal of 
perfect consecration to God, would have been dis- 
sipated with the destruction of the enclosure that 
separated the soul from the noise and bustle and 
tumult of the world. 

All this is generally admitted as holding good 
of the religious life, but few appreciate how truly 
it applies to the ideal of Christian family life. Both 
the religious life and the Christian family represent 
what is known technically in theology as a state of 
life. 

It is of the essence of a state of life’ that it 
should (1) possess moral stability; (2) establish 

1 Cf. St. Thomas, S. TZ., 2. 2, CLXXXIII, i. 
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one in a certain type of life, or definite career or 
calling. 

And so it is of the essence of the religious life 
that by the binding power of the vows one makes a 
complete holocaust of one’s life and offers oneself 
up wholly to the divine service.? 

And so likewise Matrimony, as a Christian Sac- 
rament, is a state of life whose stability arises from 
the indissolubility of the marriage tie and whose 
end is the establishment of a stable home, in which 
children can be reared in the knowledge and love 
of God. In actual practice this means more than a 
legal formulation of a contract. It is one way in 
which the creature may devote himself to the Cre- 
ator, and one of the various modes in which the 
soul is consecrated to God by sacrifice and oblation. 
There is no walk nor state of life which the Chris- 
tian may enter upon, that will not involve sacrifice, 
for whatever we do, we must above all things serve 
God, and we cannot serve God till we sacrifice the 
cravings and ambitions that center in ourselves. 

And so, in spite of great differences, there are 
nevertheless important points of resemblance be- 
tween the religious life and the Christian Home. 

If it is impossible for the religious life to exist 

“Ciest. 1 homas, >.i2. CUXX KIN, J; 
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without the religious régime, do you think that 
Catholic family life could be preserved without the 
stabilizing influences of the religious practices of 
the Christian home? If a gadding, gabbling, gos- 
siping nun could not preserve the unswerving fi- 
delity of her consecration to God, do you think that 
a family that scatters over the city nearly every 
night in the week, and has none of the devout prac- 
tices and the unit-social life of the Christian home, 
can consecrate its members to the service of God? 

But what are these devout practices, and what 
constitutes the unit-social life of the Christian 
home? 

Let us cast a glance back at the early Christian 
concept ? of the life of a layman and then see 
whether or not it is your duty to hold the same 
ideal before your mind and realize it in practice. 

If we look at any good life in this world, whether 
it be that of the layman or the monk, its duties can 
be summed up in the words: ora et labora, work 
and pray. Without prayer, work becomes a crushing 
drudgery; without work, God’s will would be left 
undone in this our time of trial while journeying 
to our fatherland. Christ Himself in His public 


3 An excellent preliminary study of this problem is to be found 
in Karl Joseph Hefele, Beztrége zur Kirchengeschichte, Arch- 
Gologie und Liturgik, Tibingen, 1864, Vol. II, pp. 330-381. 
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career gave us the example which good laymen and 
religious have ever followed. We read of Him 
during His public career, commencing the day with 
prayer, going out very early in the morning, while 
as yet it was dark, or in the mists of the twilight to 
a desert place to pray. And in the evening He 
finished the day with prayer, as on Mt. Thabor or 
in the Garden of Olives. And this picture of Christ 
has never ceased to hover before the Christian 
mind. 

“What is more blessed,” wrote Basil to Gregory, 
“than to imitate on earth the choir of the angels, 
rising with the dawn to pray and adore the Creator 
with hymns and canticles; and then, when the sun 
is shining brightly, betake ourselves to work, ac- 
companying it everywhere with prayers, and as if 
with salt to season the products of our art with holy 
songs.” 4 

This idea of the continuity of prayer in the life 
of the ideal Christian layman is depicted by Clem- 
ent of Alexandria: 

“The whole life [of the perfect Christian] is a 
solemn festival. His sacrificial offerings are pray- 
ers and hymns of praise and the holy reading to 
which he devotes himself before meals, the psalms 
and hymns during the meal, and before he goes to 

* Ep. ad., Gregor, Il; Migne, P. L., XXXII, 225-228. 
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bed, for at night he prays again. In this way he 
joins himself to the divine chorus, devoted to un- 
ending contemplation in unceasing mindful- 
TESST 

“Therefore, he prays in every place, but not so 
that it appears openly to everybody. But when tak- 
ing a walk, or conversing with others, when at 
leisure, or during reading, or when at intellectual 
work, in every place he prays.” ° 

This, after all, is only the inculcation of the 
words of St. Paul: “Z will therefore that men pray 
in every place, lifting up pure hands without anger 
and contention” (1 Tim. II, 8). 

The custom of commencing and closing the 
meals in a Christian household with prayer goes 
back to the agape, the liturgical feast of divine 
charity and brotherly love with which the Holy 
Eucharist was originally celebrated. Tertullian 
tells us how the early Christians did not recline for 
the meal without tasting beforehand of prayer to 
God, and how prayer closed the banquet.° The 
supper of the Lord thus became the ideal and pro- 
totype which extended its influence over every 
meal in the Christian household, stilling strife and 
banishing dissension, for the invisible Christ pre- 


5 Stromata, VII, vii; Migne, P.G., IX, 469. 
6 Apol., XXIX; Migne, P.L., I, 477. 
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sided at the table and the first glimmering of 
hatred was extinguished when the family as- 
sembled to take part in an act that could not but 
recall the occasion when Christ bequeathed to them 
His last will and testament: “This is My com- 
mandment, that you love one another, as I have 
loved you” (John XV, 12). And so we too should 
live, we the Christians of this present century, we 
who are separated from the world in monasteries or 
dwell in the holy cloister of the Christian home, 
that we may abide in the light, and overcome the 
wicked one, and no longer love the world, and de- 
liver our minds from the concupiscence of the flesh, 
the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life. 

“Seven times in the day I shall sing my psalm 
to Thee and in the middle of the night I will arise 
to confess Thy name.” Is this ideal of the Psalmist 
and the practice of some of the early Christians en- 
tirely incompatible with the life of the modern 
Catholic? Are there none who love Christ enough 
to be zw the world, but not of it, and live to God 
while they work among men? Are there none of 
those who labor, willing to let their love of God 
grow until prayer is no longer an exercise of effort, 
but a rest from toil in the quiet and peace of God’s 
holy house? Is it not possible for many to rise, as 
Christ did, early in the morning and be present at 
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the Holy Sacrifice, or at least betake themselves to 
mental prayer and then, as St. Basil says so beau- 
tifully, when the sun is shining brightly, go forth 
to their daily toil? And is it not possible for them 
to season their work with the holy psalmody of in- 
terior prayer? And is it not sometimes feasible, 
where churches are found in the midst of the busy 
city, to retire at the noon hour where Christ dwells 
in the sanctity of His Eucharistic presence? And if 
it is one’s misfortune to live and work far away 
from the tabernacle of the Lord, can he not pause 
for a moment at the hours of tierce and sext and 
none, and lift his mind and heart to God in holy 
interior prayer, and so continue to hand down the 
tradition we have received from the ancient 
Fathers? 

Turning now to the interior of the Christian 
home, should it not be such as to recall the mind 
again and again to the belief and practices of our 
holy religion? Should a Christian home be dif- 
ferent in this respect from the cloisters of a mon- 
astery? Think, for example, of the monastery of 
St. Mark at Florence, once inhabited by Fra An- 
gelico and his pupil monks. In every cell there is 
a picture of some scene of our Lord’s life. There 
is a spot in one of the halls often passed by the 
monks going to and from the Work of God and the 
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labors of their daily duties. It is adorned with a 
picture of the Annunication, beneath which is the 
inscription: “Take care lest, in passing by the im- 
age of the spotless Virgin, your Ave should be 
silent.” And then, of course, in every religious 
house there is the chapel, the dwelling place of 
Christ. Is it too much to ask that the adornments of 
the Christian household should be such as to aid 
the abiding consciousness of God and His holy 
presence and sacred doctrine? Can a home be truly 
Catholic if there is not a room set apart as a private 
oratory or where there is not at least a corner with 
a statue or a tiny altar, before which the family can 
gather for common prayer? 

Can we expect common prayer, a morning litany 
or an evening rosary, or perhaps prime and com- 
pline from the Catholics of our day? Why not, 
when it would only mean prompt rising of all 
members of the family only a few minutes earlier 
than they do, or.tarrying but for a little while after 
supper or at bed time? 

In the Apostolic Constitutions we read: “Pray in 
the morning and at tierce and sext and none. In 
the morning give thanks because, the night having 
departed and the day dawned, the Lord has il- 
lumined us. At tierce, because at that hour the 
Lord received from Pilate the sentence of death: 
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at sext because at that time he was crucified: at 
none because, when the Lord was crucified, all 
things were moved shuddering at the audacity of 
the wicked Jews unable to bear the insult to the 
Lord: at vespers giving thanks, because he was 
vouchsafed the night and rest from the labors of 
the day; at cock’s crow, because that hour an- 
nounces the advent of the day to be devoted to the 
deeds of the light. 

If on account of unbelievers it is impossible to 
go to the Church, you should come together in 
some house. . . . If it is impossible to come to- 
gether in a church and also in a house, let each one 
recite the Psalms or read a prayer by himself or in 
twos or threes together: ‘When two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them?” * 

Throughout the Middle Ages, devout members 
of the laity came as individuals to church to be pres- 
ent at the canonical hours, or assembled in con- 
fraternities to recite the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

We read in the manuscript life of St. Edmund of 
Canterbury that his mother used watchfully to 
share the vigils almost every night of the monks 


* Constitutiones Apostolicae, VIII, xxxiv; Migne P.G., I, 
1136-1137. 
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of Abingdon.® St. Edmund, while only a boy, “‘be- 
fore taking food upon Sundays and holidays .. . 
was wont to recite the whole psalter.” ® Later on 
he had still further developed his liturgical life, 
even though he was not yet a priest. “Having be- 
come, therefore, Master of Arts, he thought that 
he ought to add something to the measure of his 
devout practices. Hence, going beyond the custom 
of other lecturers, he was wont to hear Mass and 
recite the canonical hours every day, notwithstand- 
ing that he was not yet raised to Holy Orders, nor 
had he undertaken to keep to this observance by 
reason of any ecclesiastical benefice, but by the in- 
spiration of God alone, and the desire of His love 
with which he was on fire. And this religious cus- 
tom was of profit not only to himself, but also to 
his pupils, whom he usually induced to hear Mass 
with him.” *° 

It would be interesting to follow the history of 
devotional practices in family life. From the 1nk- 
ling we get of it in the writings of the first three 
centuries, common Christian devotions were from 
the beginning dominantly social rather than famil- 


8 Bernard Ward, St. Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury. His 
Life as Told by Old English Writers, pp. 3-4. Quoting Pontigny 
MS. (Marténe, iii, c. 1775). 

9 Op. cit., p. 13; Pontigny MS. (Marténe, iii, c. 1778). 

10 Op. cit., pp. 29-30; Pontigny MS. (Marténe, iii, c. 1786). 
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ial. The agape, unlike the paschal supper, was par- 
ticipated in by many families. The Christians of the 
neighborhood gathered together to celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper and show forth the sacrifice of 
Christ upon the Cross until He comes. Very early 
the canonical hours commenced to be set apart as 
special times of prayer, and from very ancient times, 
too, they had a definite association in the minds of 
Christians with stages in the Passion of Christ, per- 
petuated in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Thus 
it came about that the Christian’s day was like a 
piece of jewelry, containing one magnificent gem 
of wondrous lustre, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
surrounded by the precious stones of the canonical 
hours in the setting of the noble metal of his work 
for God. 

Lift up your eyes to your divine calling. Your 
life is not directed by a mere moral philosophy, 
your work is not limited by the ideals of human 
philanthropy, your hope and expectation stretches 
out beyond the higher attainments of a perfect hu- 
man race, you do not live in time, but eternity. 
“You are come to Mount Sion, and to the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the 
company of many thousands of angels” (Hebrews, 
XII, 22). 
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There is no real separation between the Church 
militant and the Church triumphant. The seen and 
the unseen world of God’s saints and servants are 
not divided, but united in the eternal sacrifice of the 
Son of God, the Second Person of the Blessed Trin- 
ity. “Jesus is not entered into the holies made with 
hand, the patterns of the true; but into heaven it- 
self, that he may appear now in the presence of 
God for us” (Hebrews IX, 24) and “offering one 
sacrifice for sins, forever sitteth on the right hand 
of God” (Hebrews X, 12). The angels do His 
bidding and adore and tremble; and it is your duty 
to participate by prayer in the eternal sacrifice of 
Christ upon the cross, and carry out on earth the 
work He has confided to your care. 

In this respect there is no difference between the 
monastery and the Christian home, for God is the 
end of all, whether layman, cleric or religious. 
Therefore, the words of St. Benedict that point out 
the essential character of a monastery, may be used 
with equal propriety of the Christian home, for 
each is peculiarly and essentially “a school of the 
service of the Lord.” 

“Behold, my brethren, what manner of charity 
the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called and be the Sons of God” (1 John, III, 1). 
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Your home, therefore, is the house of God, and 
there you should meditate, take your meals, and 
sleep. There you must learn to love God with all 
your heart, and all your soul, and all your strength. — 
There your life must gradually become alien to the 
spirit of the world, and your soul develop so that 
you will prefer nothing to the love of Christ, and 
no longer yield to temper, and never more forsake 
charity, but yearn for eternal life with holy long- 
ing, and frequently give yourself to prayer, and 
love chastity, and hate no man, and never despair 
of the mercy of God. And when day and night with- 
out ceasing you shall have plied these, the instru- 
ments of your spiritual craft, you will hand them 
back on the day of reckoning, and receive from the 
Lord the reward He has promised, which eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive what things God hath pre- 
pared for those that love Him." 

When, therefore, you think of how you shall dis- 
pose of the days that God has allotted you on earth, 
consider all things in the light of eternity, turn 
your gaze to Him, who maketh all things new and 
daily calleth to thee: Come and drink freely of the 
waters of life. Tarry not with glittering vanities and 
waste no time in trifling, “for all flesh is grass and 

11 Cf. Rule of St. Benedict, ch. IV. 
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the glory thereof as the flower of the field... . 
The grass is withered and the flower is fallen, but 
the word of the Lord endureth forever’? (Isaias 
XL, 6-8). 


CHAPTER XV 


DE DISCIPLINA PSALLENDI 


THE statement that the Divine Office is an act of 
mental prayer that may at times lift the soul to the 
heights of contemplative union with God may 
arouse questionings in the minds of some. The prop- 
osition however is true and calls attention to the at- 
titude one should maintain in the recitation of the 
Divine Office, whether in public or in private. In 
reciting the Office, we are praying and indeed enter- 
ing upon a mode of prayer which may, with God’s 
grace, rise to the level of true contemplation. 
Practically and perhaps theoretically, a different 
concept and practice often obtains. The Office is re- 
garded as a burdensome duty, to be hurried through 
with as soon as possible. And I remember one good 
priest who said to me many years ago: “My boy, 
the Office is not a prayer, but a penitential exercise 
that the Church imposes upon us.” The Office may 
at times be reduced to a mere penitential exercise, 
even in the life of one who realizes its true import 


as pure and holy prayer, but it can scarcely be the 
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mind of the Church that the duty of reciting the 
Office should be essentially nothing more than the 
fulfillment of a precept requiring more or less ef- 
fort and self-denial. 

Though the development of the Office in the 
personal life as an act of pure and holy prayer seems 
in danger of becoming a lost art, we cannot look 
upon this degeneration of liturgical prayer to a 
mere penitential exercise in the life of our busy 
clergy as a hopeless condition that it is impossible 
to remedy in the busy world in which we live. 

Once the recitation of the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin was a common Catholic devotion, 
as is witnessed by the many editions for the use of 
the laity. It is now seldom recited in our country 
except by nuns. In the Middle Ages the devout 
among the laity even rose at midnight to be present 
in the church during the chanting of matins. When 
the monasteries were closed in Reformation times, 
and assistance at the Divine Office was no longer 
possible, instances are not lacking of the Office be- 
coming the common prayer of a Catholic family. 
Thus we read of the family of Luke Wadding, 
“that they each day, in the midst of their entire 
household, surrounded by their servants and vari- 
ous domestics, met together in prayer; that on these 
occasions they recited the ‘small office’ as it 1s usu- 
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ally termed, of the Blessed Virgin Mary, alter- 
nately, besides the Seven Penitential Psalms, twice 
each week, together with the Litany of the Saints, 
and its annexed prayers. They recited, moreover, 
the whole Office for the Dead twice every month, 
and the Rosary of the Blessed Lady invariably 
every night.” * 

That the recitation of the Psalms was once a 
pure and holy mode of prayer cannot be doubted 
by one who studies the writings of the early 
Fathers. Nor can we doubt that it was prayer to the 
monks who recited it in the Middle Ages, and to 
the laity who made the sacrifice of rising at night to 
be silently present during the chanting of matins. 

To get some idea of the Office as a mode of 
prayer in the early ages of the Church, let us turn 
to Cassian. In his /mstitutes we have the following 
interesting and illuminating passage: 

“Wherefore they think it of more value that 
prayers should be short, but most frequent, that on 
the one hand, by lifting our minds to the Lord 
more frequently, we may be continually united 
with Him, and on the other hand, that we may 
avoid by a concise brevity the darts of the crafty 
Satan which he commences in earnest to inflict upon 


1 Life of Father Luke Wadding, by Joseph A. O’Shea, Dublin, 
1885. 
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us particularly when we pray. And, therefore, not 
even those Psalms which they chant in choir do 
they attempt to complete by an unbroken recitation ; 
but according to the number of verses, having 
divided them into two or three sections, with pray- 
ers interpersed between the parts, they go through 
with each division in its turn. . . . Finally, should 
any one of the juniors, either from fervor of spirit, 
or because he is not yet trained, begin to hurry up 
the chanting, the progress of the senior who is 
chanting is interrupted by a rap which he gives with 
his hand on the bench on which he sits, making all 
rise for prayer.” * 

These pauses spoken of by Cassian show us that 
the ideal of the early monks in the recitation of the 
Divine Office was to devote themselves to a period 
of intimate prayer and union with God. What they 
practised might be adopted with profit in the pri- 
vate recitation of the Office. But whether or not 
there is an actual pause in the recitation, the mind 
should elevate itself to God from phrase to phrase 
as the realization of one meaning after another 
flashes in the mind. Such elevations are within the 
power of ordinary effort assisted as it always is by 
divine grace. Therefore, by our own effort the reci- 


2 Cassian, De Coenobitorum Institutis, Il, x, xi; Migne, P.L., 
XLIX, 99-101. 
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tation of the Divine Office can take on the form of 
the prayer of aspiration. True contemplative prayer 
is only possible by a special grace from God. But 
it is compatible with vocal prayer if we can trust the 
judgment of Saint Teresa.° 

It is all-important, when commencing the private 
recitation of the Divine Office, or its public chant, 
to have the proper attitude. If we conceive of it 
merely as an outward form, or a kind of penitential 
exercise, it is not likely that our recitation will rise 
to the heights of interior prayer. 

When, therefore, we commence the Divine Of- 
fice, we should set before ourselves the ideal of en- 
tering upon a period of contemplative prayer. It is 
quite true that most religious are unable to enter at 
will into contemplative prayer either in their pri- 
vate devotion or at the public recitation of the Di- 
vine Office. Nevertheless, contemplative prayer in 
the presence of the blessed Trinity should be the 
ideal toward which we constantly strive. To com- 
mence the Office in the attitude of a school boy, 
who 1s saying the Litany of the Saints as a penance 


3 The incident of the nun who attained to the prayer of union 
at times in the recitation of the “Our Father.” “I questioned her,” 
says St. Teresa, “and found that she enjoyed pure contemplation 
while saying the Pater Noster, and that occasionally God raised 
her to perfect union with Himself.” Way of Perfection, XXX, 7; 
ed. Zimmerman, 1925, p. 176. 
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and feels that the quicker he gets through with 
it, the better, is not to comport oneself as one should 
in the sight of God and His holy angels. If we are 
told to place ourselves in the presence of God when 
we commence our mental prayer, this certainly is 
our duty when we begin the Divine Office. We 
must not only place ourselves in the presence of 
God for a few moments before we commence the 
Office, but throughout the recitation we must en- 
deavor to realize that we are reciting the Psalms 
to God ever present and that our chant is accom- 
panied by the song of the angels. As soon as we 
have a living, abiding realization of what we are 
actually doing, singing God’s praises face to face 
with God Himself, we have entered upon a truly 
contemplative prayer. 

If this is not immediately possible, we should 
try to pay strict attention to the meaning of what 
we are saying, treating the Psalms and antiphons 
as a series of aspirations, such as we make in prac- 
tising affective mental prayer. There is this dif- 
ference in the Divine Office—the aspirations are 
constantly flowing on and ever changing, whereas 
in private affective prayer one or two aspirations 
may be repeated again and again throughout the 
entire period. If one pays strict attention to the 
words of the Divine Office, elevating his mind here 
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and there as he gets a special insight into the mean- 
ing of a phrase in one of the Psalms, bowing in 
profound adoration at every “Gloria,” it will not 
be long before a peculiar spirit of recollection will 
steal over his soul. He will feel God’s presence as 
well as know it in a dark manner by faith. The 
Psalms will seem to sing to him with revelations 
of spiritual truth scarcely to be obtained by ordinary 
private reading. He will rejoice in the privilege of 
being associated with the angels in praising Him 
from whom all blessings flow. And when one comes 
to such Psalms as are sung at lauds—how the mind 
will glow with ardent love as it praises God with 
holy joy! And after the close of the hours one is 
chanting, or privately reciting, the spirit of recol- 
lection abides and bears one company for some little 
while, as one goes about the work of the day. 

St. Benedict continued the tradition of Cassian. 
His spirit was that of later Patristic times, and 
through his Rule it was continued down throughout 
the Middle Ages. 

When he finished laying down the details for 
the recitation of the Divine Office, he wrote the 
beautiful little chapter “De Disciplina Psallendi,” 
which gives us the fundamental principles that 
should determine our attitude of mind when it is 
occupied with the “work of God.” 
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“We believe,” he says, “that the Divine Presence 
is everywhere and that the ‘eyes of the Lord behold 
the good and the wicked in every place’ ” (Prov. 
XV, 3). But in a most especial manner do we be- 
lieve this without any shadow of doubt when we 
assist at the work of God. Therefore, let us ever be 
mindful of what the prophet said: ‘Serve ye the 
Lord in fear’ (Ps. II, 11). And again, ‘Sing psalms 
wisely’ (Ps. XLVI, 8). And again: ‘In the sight of 
the angels I sing my psalms to Thee’ (Ps. 
XXXVII, 1). Therefore, let us consider how it be- 
hooves us to comport ourselves in the sight of 
Divinity and His angels; and let us so stand at our 
psalmistry that our mind will harmonize with our 
VEICe:) + 

From this it is clear that the fundamental prin- 
ciple governing the recitation of the Divine Office 
is that God is everywhere and wholly and com- 
pletely present to all minds at every instant. He 
created us, and this creative action continues, other- 
wise all that is would sink back into its original 
nothingness. He, therefore, sustains us in being. 
He is where He acts, and so, though I should take 
wings with the morning and fly to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, still He would be present, and 
His right hand sustain my existence lest I should 
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fall back into the nothingness from which His al- 
mighty power called me into being. The Divine 
Presence 1s everywhere, and His eyes behold both 
the good and the wicked; but in a special manner 
does His countenance shine upon us when we come 
together to chant His praises and try to give Him 
in some measure the honor which is His due, when 
in union with the whole Church we recite the Di- 
vine Office which she has established in His honor 
and with which she has glorified Him day after 
day without interruption down throughout the 
centuries. 

Not only do we recite the Divine Office in the 
sight of God, but also in the sight of His angels. 
If God is present to us and to His angels, we are 
both present to God and in a certain way are pres- 
ent to one another by virtue of the omnipresent 
Divinity. | 

God Himself is the bond of union between all 
those who love and serve Him. It was for this that 
our Lord prayed, “That they all be one, as Thou, 
Father, in Me and I in Thee and that they also may 
be one in Us”. (John XVII, 21). And so when we 
chant the Divine Office, “in conspectu Divinitatis 
et angelorum ejus,”? we chant the Psalms in the 
bosom of the Blessed Trinity, to whom the angels 
ever sing: Holy! Holy! Holy! bowing down in 
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adoration. And our little choir is made one with 
the countless numbers on earth and in Heaven, 
who are actually fulfilling the primary end of their 
creation by giving glory to God who made us. 

Furthermore, when we pray for others, the voice 
of our prayer reverberates through the immensity 
of God to the minds and hearts of all mankind. In 
the morning at prime we sing: “Look upon Thy 
servants, O Lord, and upon Thy works and direct 
their offspring. And may the splendor of the Lord 
God be upon us, and do Thou direct above us the 
works of our hands, the work of our hands do Thou 
direct.” And when we say these words, we ask God’s 
direction, not only for ourselves and our commu- 
nity, but for all those who tread the path that leads 
to their eternal home in Heaven. And our voice is 
united to that of the Universal Church, and in 
virtue of the divine immensity resounds with a 
sympathetic resonance in the hearts of all who daily 
receive their supernatural guidance from their 
Eternal Father. 

And when, for instance, in the evening at com- 
pline we pray: “Convert us, O God, our Salvation! 
And turn away Thy wrath from us!” It is not 
merely for our own faults and sins of the day just 
elapsed that we ask forgiveness. True, we ever pray 
for our own conversion, for no matter how high we 
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may ascend in the spiritual life, God ever points 
out to us still higher ideals, to which He would 
convert us. And therefore we pray to Him: Con- 
verte nos Domine, Salutaris noster. But we think 
particularly of those who know Him not, who per- 
secute Him perhaps, and we beg that they may be 
converted and turn to God their Salvation. And in 
virtue of the divine immensity what we say in our 
own hearts reverberates in the minds of those in 
distant lands; and in strange and unexpected ways 
those who have never known Him commence to 
understand that He is God, their Saviour. 

What we have hitherto said applies not only to 
the public recitation of the Divine Office, but also to 
the cleric or layman who says the office privately— 
but digne, attente ac devote. But there is another 
principle which was taught us by Christ Himself. 
‘Where two or three are gathered in My name, 
there am I in the midst of them.’ He who in the 
Holy Eucharist multiplies His presence and dwells 
in every tabernacle in the world, is present in a 
special manner whenever the Office is chanted in 
choir. It is because He unites His voice with that 
of the choir that the chant of the public recitation 
of the Divine Office has a peculiar merit and gives 
glory to God in a way that is not otherwise attain- 
able. And so, when a choir sings the Divine Office, 
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they sing zo Christ and with Christ im conspectu 
Divinitatis et angelorum ejus. 

This concomitant presence of Christ in the choir, 
according to His promise in the Gospel, gives us 
the key to the understanding of the Office as the 
setting for the Holy Mass. Christ, who abides in 
the midst of those who have gathered together in 
His name to sing the praises of His Eternal Father, 
ascends from their midst to the altar, as if to Cal- 
vary, to make the complete oblation of Himself. 

The fulness of our Lord’s promise: “Where two 
or three are gathered together in My name, there 
am I in the midst of them,” is, therefore, realized 
in the canonical and liturgical functions of the Di- 
vine Office and the Holy Mass. The full manifes- 
tation of this holy liturgy is found when the bishop 
and his canonical chapter celebrate the sacred mys- 
teries. Then in a most peculiar and appropriate 
sense does Christ dwell in the midst of His little 
flock and offer Himself to the Eternal Father for 
the salvation of His people. Those only can appre- 
ciate this who are imbued with a supernatural view 
of life and understand that God’s grace, flowing 
from the prayer of Christ on the cross, and pulsat- 
ing in human hearts, is the one and only source of 
the spiritual life of man. We in America are too 
prone to lose sight of the supernatural in our vigor- 
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ous external work. And, therefore, our cathedrals 
are silent and never yet has there been heard in 
any one of them the powerful supplication of the 
regularly established, daily, canonical celebration 
of the Divine Office and the Holy Mysteries. But 
if the liturgical revival is to attain the fulness of 
its development and be a permanent factor in 
Catholic life, it must have its center in the bishop 
and his clergy actually living a liturgical life, which 
the people will learn ever more and more to love 
and share. But if this is ever to come to pass, the 
general attitude towards the Divine Office, and the 
common mode of its private recitation, must change. 
We who recite it must realize that, when we ap- 
proach this liturgical prelude and setting of the 
Holy Sacrifice, we are undertaking an act of prayer 
which may ascend to the heights of contemplative 
union with God, and are about to take part in the 
prayer of Christ upon the Cross offering Himself 
up to His Eternal Father for the salvation of the 
world. Should priests in general approach the reci- 
tation of the Office in this spirit, it would not be long 
before the laity, too, would realize how they also 
could prepare for and take part in the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass; and with this general appreciation 
of liturgical and mystical ideals our cathedrals 
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would be silent no longer, but bishop, priests, and 
people would unite in the daily, solemn, liturgical 
celebration of the Divine Mysteries in the sight of 
God and His holy angels. 
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